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on ILFAGOLOR! 


If you have a roll-film camera, take a roll of Ilfacolor— 
and get better-than-ever colour pictures... returned to 
you as glorious colour en-prints. 

[lfacolor prints are easy to take, easy to pass from 
hand to hand. Mount them in an album, and order 
extra prints to give your friends. Ilfacolor is the result 
of intensive research by leading Ilford scientists— 
Britain’s top photographie experts—and world-famous 
colour and dyestuffs chemists of ICI. 

Ilfacolor is available in 120, 620 and 127 roll-film 


sizes. Get a roll now and be first to show your results. 











DR PRINTS! | 


ILFORD famous in black-and-white « fabulous in colour! 
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Flow more 


EW ZEALAND enjoys one of the highest 
Nieaeteom of living in the world. She 
owes this largely to her rich farmlandsanda 
century of good husbandry. Now she is busy 
diversifying her economy and modernising 
her transport system. The trend to a more 
industrial national outlook (which will 
attract many new immigrants) includes the 
setting up of heavy industries like steel, 
aluminium and oil-refining, providing rock- 
solid foundations for even greater pros- 
perity. 

These new industries could not exist with- 
out a plentiful supply of electric power. At 
present the dominion’s generating capacity 
is just keeping pace with demand, which is 
still mainly domestic. Fortunately there is 
a big hydro-electric potential which she is 
developing at speed, and with these natural 
resources harnessed to new, vital industries, 
New Zealand need have no doubts about 
the future. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN 
NEW ZEALAND 
The English Electric Company has been 
supplying generating plant to New Zealand 
since 1918. Many of her hydro-electric power 
stations have English Electric water tur- 
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bines and alternators, and the new Mere- 
mere steam power station, too, contains 
English Electric plant. 

For New Zealand’s railways, English 
Electric has been building electric loco- 
motives and trains since 1921, and over 150 
have been supplied. The company has also 
supplied most of the diesel-electric units 
operating in New Zealand. 

Other English Electric products in the 
dominion range from control gear and 
motors in paper-mills, cement works, and 
fertiliser factories, to diesel-electric en- 
gines for the biggest tug yet built in New 
Zealand. Orders now being carried out in- 
clude similar plant for important ferries to 
link the Islands, electrical equipment for 
the first big steel and aluminium mills, and 
even more hydro-electric plant for New 
Zealand’s expanding electricsupply system. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
New Zealand can depend on the store of 
technical knowledge, skill and research 
which lie behindevery contract with English 
Electric, while English Electric gains in 
New Zealand further valuable experience, 
which it can use in other countries and 
at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 


A FIRST-CLASS RAIL SYSTEM is vital to New Zealand’s new industrial planning.-Here are two 
English Electric diesel-electric locomotives hauling the ‘‘Limited’’ Express near Dunedin. 


power will add to national wealth 
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Both steam and hydro generating plant have been sup- 
plied by English Electric. These three 30,000-kW steam 
turbine generating sets were built for the recently 
completed Meremere power station. 





The tug Mount Maunganui’s engines, producing 800s.h.p., 
were made by English Electric. English Electric diesels 
will also power the new 9,000-s.h.p. ferry for the Cook 
Strait—the largest diesel-electric ferry to be built in 
the UK—and the 926-s.h.p. ferry to Stewart Island. 
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Fish or speed, whatever you will —with a Perkins ‘16’. It’s one of the world’s most 
wanted outboards. And what a splendid power plant it is! It pushes fast when speed 
is the need, and it throttles right back for quiet meandering through rivers. It offers 
a choice of luxury electric starting or easy hand starting. Most important, it’s 
portable —and will fit in the boot of the average car. For details of this and other 
Perkins outboards (6, 35 and 40 h.p.) write to the address below. 
Prices from £82.10.0 (6 h.p. manual starting,) £125.0.0 (16 h.p. manual 
starting), £147.0.0(16h.p electric starting), £180.0.0 (35 h.p. manual starting) 
and £217.10.0 (40 h.p. electric starting). 
Over 100 ‘on-the-spot’ service agents in the U.K. 


Department ILN, Perkins Outboard Motors Limited, Peterborough, Northants. 


16 hp|* 
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Crittall products have in 

the past year been exported 
from the United Kingdom 
factories of the Company to 

no less than eighty-one 
countries throughout the world. 
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through 4 CRITTALL 
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NOW OPEN! 


THE 
RUSSIAN SHOP 


London’s unique centre for 

unusual gifts from Russia 
* BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 

in the national costumes of 

Russia’s fifteen republics 


* FASCINATING TOYS 
including wild birds and animals 
that whistle and growl 


* EXOTIC HANDICRAFTS 
hand-painted and carved in 
metal and semi-precious stones 


RUSSIAN PERFUMES! WATCHES! 
BALALAIKAS! RECORDS! 


and lots more at 


THE 
RUSSIAN SHOP 


278 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.|I. 

(2 mins. from Kingsway or 
Chancery Lane Stations) 
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There’s 
no use talking- 
taste 


MACKINLAY’S 





/ 
» 





Specially chosen | 
for that 


Special occasion 


A wedding, an anniversary, a 
birthday, a sports achievement 
—all are aptly commemorated 
by the gift of an AVIA Swiss 
watch. These two watches have 
been chosen as especially suit- 
able for such occasions. Your 
jeweller will be happy to show - 
them to you. 





No. 528A. Lady's 15-jewel bracelet watch in 9 ct. gold. £21.10s. 





and Celendar watch — extra 
gold plated eee sit. 
Pinding 204 and Incab hock protec- 
tion. £19.1 
Other oe 10.0. to £75. 


~ ma. 7 " 
ld " A ae 
OTTLE? 9 ; 
\/* Scorih™ my, 
S Aviamatic Man's 90-Jewel Automatic 





Independently 
blended and bottled 


through the ages 








by five generations 
of the Mackinlay 
JSamily 


| MA KI N LAY iia 
S 148-149 Gt. Portland St. London, WL. 


SCOTCH WHISKY Est 1815 

















CHARLES MACKINLAY & CO. LTD LEITH AND LONDON wrs v8 
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With an immense, strange beauty all its own, an Avro Vulcan B 

Mark |i takes the air. The Vulcan bomber is the spearhead of HAWKER BLACKBURN 
Britain's nuclear deterrent force and one of the many products of 

the Hawker Siddeley Group. The Aviation Division of the Group is 

a strong, fully-integrated unit combining the wealth of experience, 

research, design and production facilities of seven world-famous DE HAVILLAND FOLLAND 


companies. It produces brilliant aircraft and guided missiles for the 


Free World's defence. It is the teamwork that exists between 

member units of Hawker Siddeley Aviation that is helping to keep 

Britain ahead in aviation progress. And on other fronts—for 

example, electronics and all forms of industrial power—Hawker AVRO GLOSTER 
Siddeley Group is also serving not only Britain, but the World. 

A Vulcan bomber recently made the first-ever non-stop journey from 

England to Australia. It covered the 11,500 miles in 20 hours 3 minutes 


at an average speed of 575 m.p.h. 


TRIUMPH OF TEAMWORK 








Se ests 7 eek 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


WORLD LEADERS IN AVIATION RESEARCH, DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 
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SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1961. 


Bie = epee 


On the final day of the Wimbledon tennis championships on July 8, Miss 
Angela Mortimer became Britain’s first singles champion for twenty-four 
years, when she defeated Miss Christine Truman, also of Great Britain, 
4—6, 6—4, 7—5, in a gruelling final marred by rain and later by a minor 
injury to Miss Truman at the moment when she was leading by one set to nil 


. BRITISH WINNER AND RUNNER-UP AT WIMBLEDON: MISS ANGELA MORTIMER (RIGHT), WHO BEAT MISS CHRISTINE TRUMAN. 


and 4—3 in the second set. However, at this stage Miss Mortimer fought 
back, just as she had done in the semi-finals to defeat the favourite, Miss 
Sandra Reynolds. She clinched the second set and went on to capture the 
third against a somewhat immobilised opponent, who nonetheless put up 
stern resistance. Other photographs appear on pages 80 and 81. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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IVILISATION is the art by which men enable 
one another to live together in the way most 
conducive to the satisfaction of their needs and 


the fulfilment of their capacities. The ideal 
civilisation would be one in which every member of 
the community was as contented as is compatible 
with the conditions of this finite world and as 
accomplished and productive as his own talents 
and capacities admitted. Such a civilisation has 
never existed and probably never will, but every 
civilisation recorded by history has been an attempt 
to achieve it for some community or section of a 
community. And within the terms of this narrow, 
restricted definition it is remarkable, measured by 
man’s primitive, apelike natural condition, how 
great the achievement of some civilisations has 
been: those, for instance, of ancient Greece, 
medieval Florence, Venice and Flanders, 17th- 
century Holland, 18th-century rural England and 
aristocratic 18th-century and bourgeois 19th- 
century France. To comprehend on 
a small scale the contrast between 
civilisation and lack of civilisation a 
middle-aged man need only stand in 
what was formerly the south-east 
corner and main entrance of 
Hyde Park and compare the noise, 
stink, competitive lack of good 
manners and the scurry and hideous 
devastation with which he is now 
surrounded with his memory of the 
ordered and beautiful parade of 
horses, carriages and men and women 
against a background of exquisite 
landscape gardening and designed 
beauty that existed in the same spot 
half a century ago. It is easy, of 
course, to point out that the civilisa- 
tion of late Victorian and early 
Edwardian London was a horribly 
limited and unjust one, confined to 
a comparatively small section of 
society and marred by vast areas of 
squalid poverty and degradation in 
which millions suffered stunted and 
utterly undeveloped lives. Yet the 
fact remains that a visible civilisation 
in which large numbers of men and 
women shared to a greater or lesser 
degree existed, enhancing the human 
capacity for understanding, enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of all the best 
that life can offer. Stand in the 
streets of Delft, the “ backs” at 


Cambridge, the market place of 
Bruges, the Place Stanislas at 
Nancy, the Cathedral Close at 


Salisbury or Lincoln, and one can 
perceive the conscious purpose of a 
great civilisation. And stand again in the barbaric 
hurly burly of the Hyde Park roundabout that the 
Ministry of Transport and London County Council 
have between them bestowed on us, and one can 
see what civilisation is not. Only one aim has 
animated the experts who serve these two bodies in 
our corporate name: to speed the pace of motorised 
traffic, amd in this certaimty they have succeeded, 
though as one subsequently travels up, say, the 
Edgware Road at a petrol-shrouded snail's 
pace, one may perlfaps ask, not impertinently, 
thequestion to what purpose. But though 
the lorry and thé tommuter’s ‘one-man motof 
now hustle round the bypass merry-go-round 
of Hyde Park Corner at -half again the speed 
formerly achieved, every other human advantage 
and value have been sacrificed to this one aim. 
London has been thought of merely as a place 
through which motor vehicles pass and purely from 
the viewpoint of the motor driver. This is why the 
sacrifice of so much of what is probably the most 


Sir Anthony Eden, and his new title was 
custom for Prime Ministers to be offered an earldom on their retirement; and this was in fact 
done in 1957 when Sir Anthony was succeeded by Mr. Harold Macmillan. But for reasons 
of health he felt that he could not accept the honour at the time. Now he is virtually 
recovered, and he has begun to take some part in politics, so it is expected that he will attend 
occasional debates in the House of Lords. Sir Anthony is sixty-four. On the day following 
the announcement both he and Lady Eden were entertained to luncheon by Sir Winston and 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


universally beneficial thing ever created by man in 
central London—the quietude, beauty and dignity 
of the Royal Parks—is termed by officialdom 
an “Improvement.’’ Perhaps, if our present 
blindness to real values continues for another 
decade or two, the sacrifice of St. Paul's 
Cathedral for the same end will be described in 
the same way 

Such administration in blinkers—and legis- 
lation in blinkers, too, for our representatives have 
approved and authorised it—can never produce, or 
maintain, a civilisation. For it neither provides 
nor allows to exist anything that can enlarge 
and stimulate the higher capacities or dignify 
the nature of man. It merely provides a speed- 
track, as though the only purpose of man’s 
creation was that he should move from place to 
place as fast as possible. And under this absurd 
supposition we are allowing, and even unconsciously 
encouraging, our children to grow up with the 





TWO EX-PRIME MINISTERS WITH THEIR WIVES AFTER THEY HAD LUNCHED TOGETHER: 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL WITH SIR ANTHONY EDEN, ON WHOM AN EARLDOM HAD BEEN 
CONFERRED THE DAY BEFORE. 


It was announced on July 5 that the Queen had approved the conferment of an earldom on 


Lady Churchill at their London house in Hyde Park Gate. 


idea that this is a principal object of life to 
which every other consideration should be sacri- 
ficed, and what is more, by attempting to put it 
into practice, to kill or maim themselves and others 
This may seem an unbalanced exaggeration, yet 
who that has lost a son or daughter in a road 
accident can consider it so? And how many 
parents who read this can feel sure that in the 
course of the coming year, in the present state of 
our roads and our inverted sense of values, they 
may not do so? By our inability to see life 
steadily and see it whole we are bringing down on 
ourselves the last and worst of the plagues of 
Egypt. 

Yet, though in our obsession with mechanical 
processes, we have temporarily abandoned the 
goal of civilisation—the pursuit of beauty, 


moral standards and good manners—we are the 
inheritors of a great civilisation, and, as Adam 
Smith pointed out, it takes a deal of ruin to destroy 
Like cheerfulness in Dr. Johnson’s 


a civilisation. 





to be announced very shortly. 





acquaintance, civilisation keeps breaking through. 
The habit of it still works in those who inherited it, 
in spite of ourselves. Recently a senior official of 
the Ministry of Transport spoke of the conditions 
in our streets during the rush hour in words that 
Dr. Johnson could not himself have bettered had 
he witnessed our present degradation, and if such 
an enlightened spirit becomes general in the 
Ministry we may see the substitution of an ideal of 
movement subordinated to the needs and nature of 
man instead of one in which man’s general needs 
are subordinated entirely to movement. Human 
greed and ignorance, Professor Lewis Mumford- 
the distinguished author of ‘The Culture of 
Cities ’’—said the other day, have with the motor 
car and motor highway brought untold despair and 
frustration to our cities. Yet the American thinker 
and seer, in his visit to London, was not only full 
of reproach for the way in which we are destroying 
our historic civic heritage but also of hope for 
the future. Cars, he argued, should 
be gradually cleared away from city 
centres and the space they devour 
restored to public transport which 
is being killed by them. ‘‘ We must 
make it impossible for the private 
car to stay around for any length 
of time,” he said, “‘ we must send 
them farther and farther out and 
charge them parking-rates equal to 
their size The motor-car as 
we know it to-day is an anachronism 
We need far smaller cars, and 
those electrically driven’’—and, there- 
fore, silent and fumeless. ‘‘ There 
is no scientific reason why this 
couldn’t be done. ... It is a curious 
thing that we can afford to put 
electrically driven engines into our 
nuclear rockets but not in motor- 
cars.’’* 

There spoke the voice of civilisa- 
tion—of a mind set on adapting the 
tools and instruments man uses for 
a particular purpose to his general 
needs and nature and in his corporate 
capacity. A still more remarkable 
example of the protest of civilised 
man at the utterly unbalanced 
sacrifice of civilisation and of man’s 
past achievements to the ephemeral 
needs of fast motor traffic was 
Lord Samuel's speech in the House 
of Lords at the proposal to drive 
an arterial road through Christ 
Church Meadow and the heart of 
the green and quiet precincts of the 
most beautiful university city in the 
world—to-day become, in the words 
of a recent American visitor, a city less of dreaming 
spires as of screaming tyres! Why should the 
compulsory powers of the State be used to impose on 
the University—the corporate embodiment, that 
is, of the educational ideals and experience of 
generations of wise and learned men—a compulsory 
destruction so barren.and monstrous? To regard 
this as necessary or even, to quote a Government- 
appointed inspector, as ‘ inescapable,”’ seems to 
me, as Lord Samuel said, to be nonsense. To keep 
a sense of proportion and plan our cities and 
living-space as places for living in and not merely 
for travelling fast regardless of every other 
consideration has become to-day almost the first 
of social duties if civilisation is to survive. Other- 
wise we shall find ourselves inhabiting and handing 
down to our children not England’s green and 
pleasant land but an amalgam of the monkey- 
house and the parrot-house at the zoo. 


It is the 


* Sunday Times, July 2, 1961 
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FROM MOTOR RACING TO AN ANTI-TANK MISSILE: ITEMS OF HOME INTEREST. 


UD ALLY i XPRE« 


WINNING THE BRITISH EMPIRE TROPHY FOR THE FOURTH TIME: STIRLING MOSS DRIVING WELCOMED HOME AFTER THEIR HONEYMOON In MAJORCA: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT 
A COOPER-CLIMAX ENTERED BY MR. R. R. C. WALKER. BEING GREETED BY THE VILLAGERS OF IVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, ON JULY 8. 

At Silverstone, on July 8, Stirling Moss won the British Empire Trophy race for the fourth time. The Duke and Duchess of Kent were given a great welcome when they returned to Co; ‘ 

He drove for the entire distance of 150 miles without a clutch in a 2}-litre Cooper-Climax Iver. After being cheered along the High Street the Duke and Duchess met a further welcome 

averaging 104.58 m.p.h. for the 52 laps. On the last lap of all he went round in 1 min. 


at the main gate to the house. Later they were presented with an address of welcome and a three- 
36.4 secs. The race was started volume work on water fowl by 


by J. M. Fangio. the people’s warden 


URSA MINOR, A DIESEL HYDRAULIC RAILROAD WRECK- OPENED AS AN ARTS CENTRE: INGESTRE HALL, STAFFORD, THE 
ING CRANE, WHICH HAS BEEN BUILT FOR THE FORMER HOME OF THE EARLS 
QUEBEC-CARTIER MINING COMPANY IN CANADA, BEING 
DEMONSTRATED AT CARLISLE TO RAILWAY ENGINEERS. 


THE MAYOR OF GOSPORT HANDING OVER A SILVER CASKET 

OF SHREWSBURY. SIXTY-SIX CONTAINING THE SCROLL OF THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY 

YOUNG STUDENTS FROM THE MIDLANDS RECENTLY MOVED INTO TO REAR-ADMIRAL HEZLETT, WHO RECEIVED IT ON BE- 
THE HALL. TRAINING WILL BE GIVEN IN MOST ARTS. HALF OF THE R.N. SUBMARINE BRANCH, ON JULY 7. 


PRINCE PHILIP WITH THE MARINES: THE PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE RECENTLY-FORMED DEMONSTRATING THE ACCURACY OF THE VIGILANT, BRITAIN’S ANTI-TANK GUIDED MISSILE 
41 COMMANDO, ROYAL MARINES, AT PLYMOUTH, JULY 7. DEVELOPED BY VICKERS: A SCENE AT WARMINSTER. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, who is Captain-General Royal Marines, visited Plymouth on July 7, and At the Army School of Banyo soldiers of the School demonstrated the Vigilant with 

on behalf of the _— presented ’s and Regimental Colours to the unit at the Loe d Marines thirteen shots fired ag 


at ee GS Sees le Se alee s peeee 
Barracks, Stone ore. in "toa the unit has since been 400 and 1500 yards. Only one missed. One man can operate the Vigilant. 
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THE FIRST ALL-BRITISH WOMEN’S SINGLES FINAL SINCE 1914: 
THE 1961 WIMBLEDON CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


* 
A THRILLING WOMEN’S FINAL: MISS CHRISTINE TRU 


VICTORIOUS IN THE WOMEN’S SINGLES: MISS ANGELA 
CENTRE COURT. IT WAS THE I! 


MIXED DOUBLES CHAMPIONS: MISS L. TURNER AND F. STOLLE (AUSTRALIA), 
MORTIMER, WHO DEFEATED MISS CHRISTINE TRUMAN. 


TO THE RIGHT, WHO DEFEATED R. HOWE (AUSTRALIA) AND MISS E. BUDING. 


WATCHING THE MEN'S SINGLES FINAL: PRINCESS MARGARET, MR. ANTONY ARMSTR: & 
MARINA WAS UNABLE TO ATTEND THE Fi 


AN ALL-AUSTRALIAN DOUBLES FINAL: R. EMERSON AND WN. FRASER, (FOREGROUND) IN PLAY AGAINST 
R. HEWITT AND F. STOLLE, WHOM THEY DEFEATED IN FIVE SETS. 





: 
’ 
’ 
’ 


A GALLANT LOSER IN A MEN'S SINGLES SEMI-FINAL: AIRBORNE TENNIS: THE ENERGETIC C. R. McKINLEY, WHO THE VICTOR'S LEAP: VER CLEARING SHAKE HANDS 
M. SANGSTER (GREAT BRITAIN), WHO LOST TO C. McKINLEY. LOST TO R. LAVER IN THE MEN'S SINGLES FINAL. sein anaes aes Ge a 


On these pages we publish photographs of this year’s serni-finalists and finalists had won the men’s singles ti The men’ ss : 
at Wimbledon. The men’s singles was won by the Australian Rod Laver, who | by Australians—ail. sal nats were —_— ms —_— ly dominatec 
was runner-up for the past two years and now achieved his ambition by winning R. Emerson and N. Fraser emerged victors, defeating R Hewitt and F, Stolle 
an easy victory over the American, C. R. McKinley, by 6—3, 6—1, 6—-4. 6—4, 6—8, 6—4, 6—8, 8—6. In one of the Jase ~ bo a ~ 
As the score shows, the match was very one-sided, with Laver in superb form, | women’s singles finals for years Miss Angela Mortimer dese c and fuctuating 
and lasted under the hour. It was the sixth time in ten years that Australia Truman 4—6, 6—4, 7—5. Sled Touma hed eveened Wiel te ain aden, on 
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iF WITH AUSTRALIA SUPREME IN MEN’S SINGLES AND DOUBLES: 
ACTION AND DRAMA ON THE CENTRE COURT. 


Tad Ke gt 8 . 


~ aS | 
S i 





SB dbesses >) Sb0edc 62 


(RIGHT) AND ANGELA MORTIMER BATTLING ON THE THE FATAL MOMENT: MISS TRUMAN SEEN AS SHE FELL HEAVILY 
ALL-BRITISH WOMEN'S FINAL SINCE 1914. DURING THE FINAL AND HURT HER LEG. 


MISS B. J. MOFFITT (EXTREME LEFT) AND MISS K. HANTZE (U.S.A.) 
CONGRATULATED BY MISS M. SMITH AND MISS J. LEHANE. 





JONES AND PRINCESS ALEXANDRA (EXTREME RIGHT) IN THE ROYAL BOX. PRINCESS 
OWING TO A MILD THROAT INFECTION. 


MISS MARGARET SMITH AND MISS J. LEHANE (AUSTRALIA), IN THE LEFT HALF OF THE COURT, PLAYING MISS 
M. HUNT AND MISS L. HUTCHINGS (SOUTH AFRICA) IN A SEMI-FINAL. THE FORMER PAIR WON. 





LOSER TO LAVER IN A MEN'S SEMI-FINAL: R. KRISHNAN 
(INDIA), WHO WAS SEEDED NO. 7. 


C. R. McKINLEY, WHOM HE DEFEATED 6—8, 6—1, 6—4, IN A DISAPPOINTINGLY 
BEEN RUNNER-UP FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS. 


IN ACTION AGAINST C. R. McKINLEY: THE NEW MEN'S 
CHAMPION, R. LAVER, WHO GAVE A BRILLIANT DISPLAY. 





set up and leading in the second, she slipped on the damp grass and hurt her 
left leg. Nonetheless, she put up a great fight for the rest of the match— 
the first all-British women’s final since 1914—and either player could have 
won, so delicate was the balance. The women’s doubles was won by the 
unseeded pair, Miss K. Hantze and Miss B. J. Moffitt of the United States, 
who defeated Miss J. Lehane and Miss M. Smith of Australia, 6—3, 6—4. 


In the mixed doubles F. Stolle (Australia) and Miss L. Turner (Australia) 
beat R. N. Howe (Australia) and Miss E. Buding (Germany), 11—9, 6—2. 
The Men’s All England Plate was won by J. Ulrich (Denmark), who beat 
N. Kumar (India) and the Women’s Plate by Miss Bentley (Great Britain), 
who defeated Miss Dmitrieva (U.S.S.R.). The boys’ singles was won by 
C. Graebner (U.S.A.) The attendance at Wimbledon was higher than last year. 
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ENGLAND’S VICTORY IN “ TRUEMAN’S 
TEST ’”’; HENLEY; AND LORD'S. 


THE FINAL OF THE LADIES’ PLATE AT HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA: LADY MARGARET, CAMBRIDGE, 
BEATING ETON COLLEGE BY 1} LENGTHS IN 7 MINS. 4 SECS. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL, USING SPADE OARS, BEATING KING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
FINAL OF THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH CUP BY 1 LENGTH IN 7 MINS. 7 SECS. 


a, 
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THE FINISH OF THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP WITH THE CENTRAL SPORTS CLUB, RUSSIAN NAVY, 
MOSCOW, BEATING LEANDER BY 1 LENGTH IN 6 MINS. 43 SECS. 


THE WINNER OF THE DIAMOND SCULLS FOR THE FIFTH YEAR IN SUCCESSION, S. A. 

MACKENZIE, OF AUSTRALIA, BEING CONGRATULATED BY RUSSIAN COMPETITORS. 

In an exciting finals day at Henley on July 8, besides the results shown above: the 

Thames Cup was won by University of London; the Stewards’ Cup by Trud Club, 

Leningrad; the Visitors St. Edmund Hall; the Wyfold the National Provi-cial 

Bank; the Silver Goblets V. Lehtela and T. Pitkanen ( land), while the British 
. C. Justicz and N. J. Birkmyre, won the Double Sculls. 


IN THE MIDDLE OF TRUEMAN'’S INSPIRED SPELL IN THE AUSTRALIANS’ SECOND INWINGS— 
WHEN HE TOOK FIVE WICKETS WITHOUT CONCEDING A RUN: SIMPSON UTTERLY BOWLED. 
On the afternoon of July 8—the third day—E won the Third Test by eight wickets, 
on a dry and dusty Headingley pitch, for no one has had a kind word. Australia 
made 237 (Harvey 73) and 120 (Harvey 53); E 299 (Cowdrey 93, Pullar 53) and 62 EVERYBODY BAFFLED IN THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH AS A BALL FROM MAYDON (HARROW) 


for two. In spite of expecta’ this was not a spinners’ wicket; and of the 32 wickets that BEATS BATSMAN PRICHARD AND WICKET- 
fell, 17 fell to Davidson and T bowling often below their normal speeds. In each YEAR IM SUCCESSION, WON BY AN INNINGS, Dctamme rune yy pe 
of Australia’s innings T: brought about a , taking 5 for 58 in the " LARING AT 296 FOR 9 AND GETTING ETON OUT 


collapse. 
first innings and 6 for 30 in the second. Davidson took 5 for 63 in Engiand’s first innings. FOR 147 AND 136. THERE WAS A POOR ATTENDANCE AT LORD'S. 
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little something added towards 


thing has happened, last week’s A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. evening. There have been a good 


article on Kuwait was delivered before 
any troop landings had taken place 
and concluded on a note of optimism 
regarding the prospects of future 
trouble. Immediately afterwards the 
landings began, with the natural 
inference that matters were regarded 
less optimistically than had been supposed. 
However, no attempt was made to modify what 
had been written and, though all the week that 
followed was marked by intense activity, it seemed 
that General Kassem would continue to hold off. 
On July 5, however, the newspapers reported the 
remarks of Brigadier D. Horsford, commanding 
the 24th Infantry Brigade, to the effect that the 
Iraqi forces were building up and that he had good 
reason to assume Kassem would in fact attack. 


This is an opinion of which note must be taken. 
Officers no higher than brigade commanders are 
commonly cautious and disinclined to make any 
such pronouncements with- 
out the leave of their superiors 
and the political authorities. 
The fact that it conflicts with 
the Iraqi dictator’s pledge 
that he intends to embody 
Kuwait where in his view it 
rightly belongs, that is, in 
Iraq, but not to fight for it 
need not long detain us. When 
it comes down to hard tacks 
his object isclearly impossible 
to fulfil and an example of 
the ‘‘ double talk ” we often 
have tolisten to in such crises. 
He might indeed just possibly 
possess himself of Kuwait 
eventually if such internal 
trouble were stirred up as to 
render it untenable by its 
defenders, but this is a wild 
surmise and there seems little 
chance of its becoming a 
reality. A country where 
wages are distinctly higher 
than in Iraq is nota promising 
one on which to base such 
hopes. 


The build-up of British 
troops was in all the circum- 
stances rapid. The total 
strength of the force does 
not at first sight seem 
impressive, but it is tremen- 
dously hard-hitting for its 
size, though some of the air- 
craft which form part of it 
are not ideal for their tasks. 
Nowadays theswift assembly 
of such a force and the secon- 
dary measures which it 
involves, create a consider- 
able strain on resources, 
which is aggravated by the 
precautions made necessary 
by a ferocious climate. It 
seems worth setting out for 
the record the constitution of 
the force. 


NAVY: Commando 
Carrier Bulwark, Amphibious 
Landing Ship Meon, Frigate 
Loch Alvie, Tank Landing 
Ship Striker, 42nd Royal 
Marine Commando, 45th 
Royal Marine Commando 
(both under command of 
24th Infantry Brigade). 
There are further ships off 
Bahrein. 


it also includes grants and loans to projects 


ARMY: Headquarters 
24th Infantry Brigade, 1st Battalian the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, 2nd Battalion the Parachute 
Regiment, one Squadron 11th Hussars (armoured 
cars), one Squadron 3rd Dragoon Guards 
(Carabiniers) (tanks). 


ROYAL AIR FORCE:"Canberras of Second 
Tactical Air Force, two Squadrons Hawker 
Hunter Fighters, short-range aircraft (Beverley). 
There is further air strength at Aden. 


The whole is under the Middle EastCommand 
of Air Marshal Sir Charles Elworthy. 


aa 


The secondary or consequential.moves which 
this concentration entails are considerable and in 
some cases.are not fully known.- For example, 


The Colombo Pian for Co-operative Economic Developmen: 

1951 and its tenth anniversary has been celebrated recently in London. 

official from Ceylon, who is seen here, is the 400th traines to this country under the Colombo Plan; he arrived in 

England on July 1 fo study U.K. company and trade marks law. 
training of specialists 


KUWAIT ASSUMES A GRAVER AIR. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment and the Royal 
Fusiliers began moving to Kenya with Head- 
quarters 19th Infantry Brigade Group to replace the 
units of the 24th Infantry Brigade Group, gone to 
Kuwait, and the 29th Field Regiment was moving 
to Aden. Unless the situation develops very badly 
indeed there are not likely to be further moves of 
this type, but these were absolutely necessary. 
Supposing Kuwait to have been a country re- 
sembling England in all respects, they would still 
have had to be carried out because when you take 
stones out of your defensive wall to help build a 
new one you must replace them at the earliest 
possible moment. In this case, however, you must 





THE 4000TH TRAINEE TO THIS COUNTRY UNDER THE COLOMBO PLAN WHOSE TENTH ANNIVERSARY HAS RECENTLY 
BEEN CELEBRATED: MR. J. P. PONNAMBALAM, A LAWYER FROM CEYLON. 


from these countries is 


have reserves ready and fit to take over within a 
relatively short time even if there is no fighting or 
very little. 


The average temperatures in Kuwait are now 
reported to be 115 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
formidable for young men only partially seasoned. 
Fortunately, when the young men are as fit as 
those of the three services engaged, prostration 
from heat is generally followed by swift recovery, 
in most cases on the same day. This, however, 
presupposes air conditioning of covered areas on 
a large scale and the provision of cold drinks on a 


lavish one, up to a dozen a ‘day. When London - 


ran into its 93 degrees—a very different matter to 
115 even in higher humidity—most of us found we 
could face it and work through it if we kept an 
iced-drink always~at our elbows, perhaps with a 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


bin Beut and Soni Sent Adis Sean wetting bs Fey 
Mr. Ponnambalam, a senior Government 


7 _The Plan now embraces fifteen Asian 
part of the ogramme carried out under the Plan, since 
ett eecen ol commadliine. 





many heat casualties already. 


The Arab world was taken by 
surprise by the Iraqi announcement 
and has been in many cases uncertain 
of its line of action since. The Arab 
League met to discuss Kuwait’s ap- 
plication for membership and then adjourned 
for a week in order to allow its Secretary- 
General, Abdul Kahliq Hassouna, time to carry 
out a mission. He went first to Baghdad, 
then paid a very brief visit to Kuwait, and 
went on to Saudi Arabia. His recorded words 
were platitudinous beyond the average in such 
affairs because he had to be friendly to two 
highly hostile forces and did not know how 
the Arab League cat would eventually jump. 
The animal may in fact not jump at all, but 
it looks impossible for it to take any action 
really hostile to Kuwait. Even the United 
Arab Republic is hardly likely to do that. 


Would it amount 
to hostility if the Arab 
League were to avoid the 
test by declaring that the 
vote in favour must be 
unanimous? This is some- 
thing which Kuwait in the 
circumstances cannot pos- 
sibly obtain. It would be a 
subterfuge and not a friendly 
one, but it is only fair to 
say that it would not appear 
to amount to genuine 
hostility. At the moment this 
is what looks most likely to 
happen, but the situation 
may change. The meeting of 
the United Nations Security 
Council to consider the com- 
plaint of Kuwait likewise 
failed to clear the air in the 
slightest degree, but it took 
noteof thecomplaintand also 
heard the Iraqi representa- 
tive. It has to face a difficult 
problem because, unless Iraq 
does carry out aggression, it 
will not be easy to prove 
aggressive intent. 


Except in Communist 
countries the British action 
has had a good press, though 
a certain amount of 
scepticism as to the extent of 
the danger and the necessity 
of the means taken to counter 
it has been expressed. The 
official attitude in the United 
States is that Britain has 
done the right thing and could 
not have acted otherwise. 
On the other hand, it is 
Britain that deliberately put 
herself in this situation by 
pledging her aid to the Ruler 
of Kuwait if it were called 
for. The United States is 
differently circumstanced, 
and there would appear to 
be no likelihood of her send- 
ing aid on her own account. 
If war can be avoided, this 
can be done by the measures 
that have been taken; if any 
attack is undertaken, Britain 
has the means to defeat it. 


countries. There remains much 
that is obscure in the 
background. Did Iraq 
receive any prompting from 
Moscow before the proclamation ? Few observers 
consider this likely. Does the conduct of Soviet 
Russia make it appear that she has changed her 
mind or stiffened her attitude since ? There are 
few outward signs of this ;in fact, the language used 
has been in general milder than was to have been 
expected. This does not, however, make it 
certain that there will be no serious trouble-making 
in the future. I still feel disposed to believe that 
we run a good chance of coming through this 
business without:its getting out of hand. “But the 
stakes are high. Who, only a few years back, 
could have foreseen the significance of this little 
place which a-recent visitor described to me a few 
days ago over my club table as “a modernised 
town—the rest nothing but sand with a lot of 
pipes sticking out of it”? Oil has become one of 
the linchpins of the world. 
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MOSCOW. NEW TO WESTERN EYES: A HUGE SUPERSONIC BOMBER BEING FOLLOWED BY TWO SUPERSONIC 
PURSUIT AIRCRAFT TAKING PART IN THE TWO-HOUR DISPLAY. 


~~ 


hed 
> © 
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MOSCOW. AT THE RUSSIAN AIR SHOW: A LARGE HELICOPTER, SAID 
TO BE A MODIFICATION OF THE MIL MI-6, CARRYING A PREFABRICATED 
HOUSE OVER TUSHINO AIRPORT. (Photograph by Radio.) 


Ns ae ee ee eee 
MOSCOW. A MI-6 HEAVY TRANSPORT HELICOPTER CARRYING A MODEL OF THE COSMIC SHIP VOSTOK WHICH 
TOOK MAJOR GAGARIN INTO SPACE. MAJOR GAGARIN WAS PRESENT AT THE AIR SHOW. 


« 


MOSCOW. THREE YAK 25 JET TWIN-ENGINED NIGHT AND ALL-WEATHER MOSCOW. ANNOUNCING THAT RUSSIA HAD INCREASED HER MILITARY BUDGET: MR. KHRUSHCHEV SPEAKING 
SUPERSONIC FIGHTERS AT THE AIR SHOW ON JULY 9. AT A MILITARY RECEPTION IN THE KREMLIN. (Photograph by Radio.) 
at a Kremlin reception for graduates of Soviet military same day an air show, attended by Mr. Khrushchev and Major 
and has increased airport. Among the 
of aircraft not seen by 
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FARWANIA. RAF. ACTIVITY IN KUWAIT: FITTING ROCKET MISSILES UNDER PORT SAID. NAVAL ACTIVITY: THE LANDING SHIP H.M.S. MESSINA AT PORT SAID. SEVERAL | 
THE WING OF A HAWKER HUNTER JET FIGHTER AT THE AIRSTRIP ON JULY 3. 


NAVAL UNITS, HEADED BY THE CARRIER CENTAUR, PASSED THROUGH THE CANAL ON JULY 6. } 
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KUWAIT, PORT SAID, 
NEW YORK, BAGHDAD. 
DEVELOPMENTS OF 
THE KUWAIT CRISIS. 


With the concentration of 
British forces in Kuwait virtu- 
ally complete by July 6; and 
with six warships of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet through the Suez 
Canal en route for Aden where 
they were to remain “for 
the present,’’ the interest in the 
Kuwait crisis shifted for 
the time being to the political 
sphere. At the meeting of the 
Security Council called on July 2 
by Great Britain to hear 
Kuwait’s complaint that its 
independence was threatened by 
Iraq, the U.A.R. representative 
said that his Government had 
learnt with regret of British 
troop movements but hoped 
that the dispute would be 
settled peacefully. On July 5, 
however, when the Kuwait dele- 
gate, Abdel Aziz Hussein, was 
invited to take his seat at the 
council table, the attitude of the 
U.A.R. had stiffened and Dr. 
Loutfi, the delegate, called for 
the immediate withdrawal of 
British troops in which he was 
supported by the Russian dele- 
gate, Mr. Zorin, who spoke of 
“‘ old colonialism.” 
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’ KUWAIT. MARINES IN THE DESERT: MEN OF THE ROYAL MARINE COMMANDOS DIGGING- 
~~ 


IN 
WITH KUWAITI UNITS ON THE IRAQ BORDER. THE TANKS ARE STATED TO BE KUWAITI ee ) 
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NEW YORK. THE MEETING OF THE U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL CALLED BY GREAT 
BRITAIN TO CONSIDER KUWAIT’S COMPLAINT THAT ITS INDEPENDENCE WAS THREATENED. 


LEAGUE, ABDUL KHALEK HASSOUNA, WHO ATTEMPTED MEDIATION. 


BAGHDAD. GENERAL KASSEM (RIGHT) WITH (LEFT) THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE ARAB j 
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Rs SS Sigh ot 5 . My an ° STOCKHOLM. TOWERING ABOVE VILLAS IN THE FASHIONABLE GARDET AREA OF THE CITY: 
» . . : _ , ' ————— THE SWEDISH RADIO BUILDING, EIGHT STOREYS HIGH AND WITH OFFICES FOR 800 EMPLOYEES. 
HAYAMA, JAPAN. THE CENTRE OF ATTENTION: SIXTEEN-MONTH-OLD PRINCE IT IS EXPECTED TO BE OCCUPIED BY THE END OF AUGUST. 
NARUHITO ON THE BEACH FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HIS LIFE. HE IS THE SON OF CROWN 
PRINCE AKIHITO AND PRINCESS MICHIKO. HAYAMA IS A SEASIDE RESORT ABOUT THIRTY 
MILES TO THE SOUTH-EAST OF TOKYO. 


: ew an COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO, U.S.A. CATERING FOR THREE RELIGIONS: 
Pe tl et THE STRIKINGLY MODERNISTIC INTERFAITH CHAPEL AT THE UNITED STATES AIR 
: a Or |. reas FORCE ACADEMY. ITS 17 SPIRES ARE COVERED IN ALUMINIUM. 
KURE, JAPAN. THE DEVASTATION LEFT BEHIND BY FLOODWATERS: A SCENE IN THE CITY AS 
PEOPLE CLEAR AWAY MUD AND WRECKAGE FROM THE STREETS. 
It was r that over 450 people lost their lives in the floods and landslides which followed 
torrential and continuous rain in central Japan during June. D. ¢ was estimated at over 
£20 million. At one time 500,000 acres were water. 


UTRECHT, NETHERLANDS. A DUTCH PRINCESS IN MOSCOW. A HUG FROM THE LEADER: WHEN IN ROME PENGUINS 

COSTUME: PRINCESS IRENE PLAYING THE PART OF THE KHRUSHCHEV IN A PARTY MOOD an ant sneveneance samen cmuames “i Sor tus SEAT: 

DUCHESS OF ORLEANS IN A STUDENT PRODUCTION OF DAY RECEPTION HELD IN THE UNITED STATES EM- WAVE. FOLLOWING 

“ FRANCOIS VILLON.” PRINCESS IRENE IS THE SECOND BASSY, AS HE HOLDS A SMILING DAUGHTER OF THE REMINDER OF HOME WAS 

DAUGHTER OF QUEEN JULIANA AND PRINCE BERNHARD AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. SEVEN-YEAR-OLD MISS THE ROME ZOO. THE BI 

AND WAS BORN IN 1929. SHERRY THOMPSON WAS NOT IN THE LEAST SHY. ICE AND LOOKED R THAN THEIR 
aannnuatiiiatiainlighientniaheiaaaimantahententemmanmmbermaieas 
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THE BRITISH ARMY IN ADVERSITY. 
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“ CORUNNA.” By CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT. * 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HERE have been three famous retreats in the 
history of the British Army. One is that to 
Corunna; the second is that from Mons to the 
Marne in the First World War; and the third is that 
to Dunkirk in the Second World War. Of the 
three that to Corunna was undoubtedly the most 
exacting, for it took place in the winter and in 
very mountainous country, while what would 
anyhow have been a very difficult operation was 
made a great deal more difficult by the continuing 
decline in the morale of a number of the British 
troops. At one stage, as the present author points 
out, “ discipline, except in 
the rearguard and a few of 
the more orderly regiments 
such as the Guards, no 
longer existed. Officers had 
been forced to give up all 
attempts at control.” In 
these circumstances it is the 
highest tribute to theBritish 
soldier that whenever he 
was called upon to stand 
and fight his morale imme- 
diately rose. 


Yet when the campaign 
began in theautumn of 1808 
there had been a number of 
encouraging factors in the 
Peninsula from the British 
point of view. The French 
General Dupont had been 
compelled to surrender :to 
the Spaniards at Bailén. 
Joseph Bonaparte had been 
forced to evacuate Madrid, 
and by the Convention of 
Cintra the French had with- 
drawn from Portugal. In 
effect, everything appeared 
to be in readiness for a campaign which should 
drive Napoleon's armies back across the Pyrenees, 
and on October 6th the plans of the British Govern- 
ment reached Lisbon. Thirty thousand infantry and 
five thousand cavalry were to be employed in the 
North of Spain, and of these ten thousand were to 
come direct from England, and the remainder from 
the British forces in Portugal. All this sounded 
very well on paper, and hopes ran high—far too 
high—both in London and Madrid. Events were to 
show that there wasacombination 
of over-confidence on the one hand 
and under-estimation of theenemy 
on the other, and this was bound 
to lead to disaster. 


Mr. Hibbert rightly entertains 
a high opinion of Sir John Moore. 
At this date he was forty-six vears 
of age; he had seen a great aeal of 
service both in Europe and in the 
Americas; and he was one of 
the finest trainers of men that the 
British Army has ever produced. 
He had been born in Scotland, and, 
although the firmest of disciplin- 
arians, he was adored by his men. 
At the same time Moore suffered 
from three weaknesses. In the 
first place he was none too popular 
with some influential members of 
the British Government, and in 
consequence he never had the 
free hand which Wellington was 
to enjoy in the later stages of the 
war, Secondly he wason bad terms 
with Hookham Frere, who was 
the official British representative 
to the Spanish Government. 
Thirdly, Moore was himself a 
pessimist by nature—a point to 
which some readers may think 
the author does not pay sufficient 
attention. 

From the beginning his 
position was extremely difficult whatever the 
external appearances may have been. Thanks to 
the criminal complicity of Godoy most of the key- 
points in the country were in French hands before 
the fighting began; the Spanish Army had been re- 
duced to the shadow of a shade; and the departure 
of the Royal family had thrown the whole admini- 
stration into chaos. The proverbial fog of war is 
never so dense and difficult to penetrate as in the 
early days of any conflict, and the Peninsular War 


DIED IN THE MOMENT 





SIR JOHN MOORE, THE BRITISH COMMANDER, WHO 


OF 


FROM A PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


was asssuredly no exception. The guerrilleros were 
later to provide Wellington with an information 
service unrivalled in the history of warfare, but their 
activities had hardly begun in the autumn of 1808, 
while the more normal means of communication had 
already broken down under stress. It was thus with 
the utmost difficulty that Moore could ascertain the 
whereabouts of the Spanish armies with whom his 
orders were to co-operate. 


Thus it was not until twenty-four hours after 
his arrival at Salamanca on what was intended to 
be an advance to the Ebro 
that he realized the dangers 
of his position. Then he 
heard that one Spanish 
army bad been defeated, 
that another had been forced 
back, that Burgos was in 
the handsofthe French, and 
that enemy cavalry were 
reported in Valladolid, only 
sixty milesaway. Nor was 
this all, for it was reported 
from Calahorra that a 
travelling-carriage, covered 
in oil-cloth, had been seen 
on the road, with a special 
escort “‘ apparently belong- 
ing to some _ general.” 
Unhappily for Moore the 
escort was composed of 
cavalry of the Old Guard, 
and in the travelling carr- 
iage was no less a person 
than Napoleon himself. 


It had been part of the 
French Emperor's policy to 
lull bis enemies, both British 
and Spanish, into a state of 
security until he could strike with all his force. For 
some days the road from Burgos to Vitoria had been 
encumbered with the advancing columns of the 
grande armée, and on November 3rd Napoleon himself 
arrived at Bayonne. He stayed there for five days, 
left the town early on the morning of the 8th, and 
reached Vitoria that same evening. The curtain was 
about to go up on a very different drama from that 
which the statesmen of London and Madrid had 
in mind. 


VICTORY AT CORUNNA: 





A VIEW OF CORUNNA DURING THE BATTLE, FROM A PAINTING BY H. LECOMTE: THE FAMOUS ACTION ON 
JANUARY 16, 1809, WHICH SAVED THE BRITISH ARMY FROM ANNIHILATION. 
The illustrations from the book “ Corunna’ are reproduced by courtesy of the Publishers, B. T. Bataford Lid. of 


Before long news arrived that all hope of 
co-operating with the Spanish armies holding the 
line of the Ebro had vanished, for that line had 
been forced, and Napoleon was in Madrid; all the 
same Moore decided to make a raid on Valladolid, 
or even Burgos, in the hope that this threat to the 
enemy’s communications might be of some help 
to his allies by postponing an invasion of Andalusia. 
At this point an intercepted letter gave Moore the 
information that Marshal Soult was about to 





invade Leén, and 
nothing could | 
have given him j 
greater pleasure, 
for he hoped that 
the enemy would 
be caught be- 
tween his army 
and that of the 
Marqués de la 
Romana. Accor- THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
dingly the orders © THIS PAGE: MR. CHRISTOPHER 
for the march MIBSERT. 

on Valladolid 
were cancelled; 














Mr. Christopher Hibbert, who was 
born in Leicestershire in 1924, was 
educated at Radley and at Oriel Col- 
the troops were lege, Oxford. He served as an infantry 
put through a officer during the war in Italy; he 

" ‘was twice wounded and received the 
half-left wheel; M.C. Among his previous books 


and turned are “ Wolfe = Qastes nt “ The 
North. Hardly, Destruction of Lord ,"” which 
however hed was published this year. 


this been done than a peasant came in with 
a note from La Romana to say that all the 
French forces in Madrid were moving in his 
direction. It was too late to think of teach- 
ing a lesson to Soult; Moore had trodden on 
the dragon’s tail, and the monster had turned 
about to devour him. If he was not to be 
forced to fight in hopeless circumstances he 
must run for his life. 


The French pursuit was inexorable, and Soult’s 
cavalry and light troops were never far from the 
rearguard, but whenever they were tempted to 
close they were driven off. Little did these 
exuberant Frenchmen know that a mere four 
years later they would themselves be retreating 
across the snowy plains of Russia with the Cossacks 
hanging on their flanks as they were now hanging 
on the flanks of the British. 


At the end of the long retreat Moore fought and 
won the battle which enabled the embarkation of 
his troops to proceed without any serious inter- 
ference on the part of the enemy, and in this 
connection a tribute is due to the inhabitants of 
Corunna, who continued the defence of their town 
until their British allies had embarked and were at 
sea. It was a noble gesture, for they knew full 
well that when the French came in they would be 
made to suffer for what they had done. 


As all the world knows, 
Moore died in the moment of 
victory, and his generalship 
was for long a subject of con- 
troversy: perhaps, however, the 
last word may be left with no 
less an authority than Napoleon 
himself, who said that if the 
British commander-in-chief did 
commit a few trifling errors 
they were due to the peculiar 
situation in which he was 
placed, but that his talents 
and firmness saved the troops 
under his command from 
destruction. 


Mr. Hibbert has written a 
clear and straightforward 
account of the campaign, but it 
is to be feared that he has not 
extended his researches very far. 
If, for example, he has not 
studied the manuscript sources 
in the Servicio Histérico Militar 
del Estado Mayor in Madrid 
he should have done so; if he 
has studied them he should 
have paid the customary 
acknowledgement in [his 
Preface. There is likewise no 
mention of the proceedings 
the Congreso Histdérico 

Internacional de la Guerra de 
la Independencia which took place in Zaragoza 
two years ago, and one would have thought 
there might have been a reference to the article 
by José A. Yaque Laurel in the Revista de 
Historia Militar last year. It would also have 
been an advantage had the Spanish been checked ; 
on the other hand the maps are excellent. 





*“ Corunna.” By Christopher Hibbert. 
With Maps. (Batsford; 21s.) 


Illustrated. 
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FROM THE QUEEN MOTHER AT RUGBY TO H.M. TH? 
& 
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‘ a 
SHOWING THEIR AGILITY—AND HIGH SPIRITS—AS THEY INSPECT THEIR PADDOCK AT THE LONDON ZOO: FIV! 
NEWLY-ARRIVED BLACK BUCK INDIAN ANTELOPES FROM HAMBURG ZOO. NEXT FEBRUARY THEY ARE TO 5B: 
TAKEN TO WHIPSMADE. THEY ARE WIDELY DISTRIBUTED IN INDIA, LIVING ON GRASSY PLAINS. THEY CAN RU) 
PART OF THE VISIT, DURING WHICH SHE TOURED THE ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL AT PHENOMENALLY FAST SPEEDS AND CAN EASILY OUTPACE GREYHOUNDS. THEY ARE GENERALLY FOUND IN HERD: 
INDUSTRIES WORKS AND VISITED RUGBY SCHOOL, THE QUEEN MOTHER USED 
A WHEELCHAIR. SHE LAST VISITED RUGBY 39 YEARS AGO. 


a 


— 





PLAYING ON THE RIVER ON A TUESDAY AFTERNOON: THE AMERICAN WIND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA RUN FOR IT—FOR HERE COMES THAT LEVIATHAN—THE 65,000-TON TANKER SOLEN. AT IT: 

OF PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, WHICH IS TO GIVE A SERIES OF CONCERTS ON THE THAMES ON LAUNCHING AT WALLSEND ON JUNE 30, THIS HUGE TANKER, MADE EVEN HEAVIER THROUG! 

THIS SPECIALLY-CONSTRUCTED BARGE. THE ORCHESTRA IS CLAIMED TO BE THE ONLY OWE OF ITS BEING FITTED WITH ENGINES WHILE ON THE SLIPWAY, PUSHED A 4-FT. WAVE ACROSS TH! 
KIND. SIR ARTHUR BLISS HAS WRITTEN A WORK SPECIALLY FOR THE ORCHESTRA. TYNE AND MADE THE SPECTATORS RUN. 


VISITING THE WEW SURGICAL BLOCK AT GUY'S HOSPITAL: THE QUEEN TALKING TO JANICE SIDELL 
Gas eh 2 Gave; ceten uaa aan LADIES’ WARD. 
building at Guy's, eleven stories high, cost nearly £2,500,000. In the cardiac and 
neurological X-ray department the Queen saw a film of an examination of a” blue baby.” 
The Queen also visited the casualty department. 
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QUEEN IN SCOTLAND: NEWS OF HOME INTEREST. 


{ 
TELEPHONE _ 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FIRST 
AUTOMATICALLY. 
OPERATED LEVEL 
CROSSING: THE TRAIN- 
OPERATED HALF 
BARRIER AT SPATH 
LEVEL CROSSING, NEAR 
UTTOXETER. 
At the approach of a 
train—and as the result 
of track circuits and 
treadles—the road 


barriers rise and all 
lights are extinguished. 


(Right.) 

IN TORRENTIAL RAIN: 

THE QUEEN PRESENT- 

ING NEW COLOURS TO 

THE 7TH AND 8TH 

TERRITORIAL BAT- 

TALIONS, THE ARGYLL 

AND SUTHERLAND 

HIGHLANDERS AT 

STIRLING. 

In wet and wy 

weather the 

the last day of "her 
esented 








SUSPECTED OF HAVING METAL FLAWS AND UNDERGOING AN X-RAY EXAMINA- 
TION: ONE OF THE B.O.A.C. FLEET OF BRITANNIAS AT LONDON AIRPORT. 
After the discovery of a cracked hinge bracket in the tail unit of a Britannia, 
other aircraft of this type were examined by X-ray, and at the time of writing 
two out of ten needed modification. The fleet was not to be grounded. 


NORTHERN VENTURE 


A . SURPRISING NEW PROFILE FOR A FREIGHTER: THE cues OF THE REDESIGNED 
NORTHERN VENTURE, SET IMMEDIATELY IN THE BOWS OF THE SHIP. 
~= 24,000-ton freighter Northern Venture, owned by the Northern Shi; 
Saipnerd Ltd., was formerly a tanker. She has been recently rebuilt at 
in Hamburg; and An A ayy pido 


2 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 

















I AM acquainted with several people who cannot 

abide Old Master Drawings, shying away from 
the subject as horses in my youth shied away from 
traction-engines, and exasperated by the intermin- 
able chatter of the cognoscenti concerning attribu- 
tions—chatter which can become particularly 
esoteric when concerned with those innumerable 
17th-century Italians (followers of the brothers 
Carracci especially) who drew better than they 
painted and are difficult to distinguish one from 
another. Yet as ewes recognise their own lambs, 
so do the learned give names to this and that 
scrap of paper, while the rest of us, following 


FIG. 1. “THE ROMMEL-POT PLAYER,” BY ANTOINE WATTEAU (1684-1721): 
PROBABLY A COPY FROM A DUTCH MASTER. (Red chalk: 6§ by 4% ins.) 


humbly in their wake, become familiar with, if 
not the work, at least the names of such obscure 
and industrious artists, thus rescued from an 
anonymous oblivion, as Domenico Piola, Guiseppe 
Passeri and Filippo Juvara. 


These and others of their kind—and great 
names as well—are represented in the usual July 
Exhibition at Colnaghi’s and if, as is my invariable 
custom, you first walk round without referring to 
the catalogue, you will speedily realise how little 
you know. On the other hand, playing this simple 
game without cheating—I must insist on the point 
—you will have little or no difficulty in putting 
the correct name to a considerable proportion of 
the sixty-seven drawings in the show. Some are 
sufficiently obvious from a distance—a red chalk 
drawing of a Roman Villa, for instance, can hardly 
be by anyone but Hubert Robert—an opinion 
which to your great satisfaction you find con- 
firmed as you come close to it, for Robert has 
obligingly signed and dated it 1761, the year in 
which he was in Italy with the Abbé de Saint-Non 
and Fragonard, and of which Fragonard left so 
delightful a record. An eye-catching drawing this, 
in the centre of the wall as one enters, and from 
that point one inevitably notices a little group by 
other 18th-century Frenchmen, including the 
delicious little Watteau of Fig. 1 to which, I am 
happy to boast, I was able to give the correct 





OLD MASTER DRAWINGS. 


name after a brief hesitation, a delay due to the 
Dutch subject. 


It turned out to have come from the collection 
of that great connoisseur, Crozat, Watteau’s friend 
and patron, and was copied from some Dutch 
painting in the Crozat house. The picture dealer, 
Gersaint, for whom Watteau painted the famous 
shopsign, refers to Watteau’s copying of old 
masters. I failed to credit Hubert Gravelot with 
a pretty drawing of a woman on a settee with a 
basket of flowers, though I suppose one ought to 
recognise the band of this industrious illustrator 
who lived so long in London and gave lessons to 
Gainsborough, but I was able to guess correctly 
in the case of a sheet of studies by Boucher which 
was once treasured by Hubert Robert, mounted 
by him, and sold in his sale in 1809. But there 
could be no guesswork about the authorship of 
Fig. 2 here; this could only 
be by Jacques Louis David, 
and so it proved. The 
painter was in Rome between 
1775 and 1781—he had won 
the Prix de Rome in the 
previous year—so this draw- 
ing was presumably made 
before his return to Paris. 
The odd thing is that the 
style of this Roman brigand 
is exactly that of the series 
of designs for official costume 
made by him for the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in 
1793; by then he was no 
longer the unknown ambitious 
student, but a Deputy and 
virtual artistic dictator. 


Dutch and Flemish draw- 
ings include a wooded land- 
scape with a cottage by a 
river—pen and water-colour 
—to which the name of Jan 
Wildens is given very cau- 
tiously, and there is another 
by that admirable man, An- 
thonie Waterloo. Two choice 
little sea pieces by William 
Van de Velde the Younger 
are reminders that not every 
Van de Velde in the world is 
yet in the National Maritime 
Museum, at Greenwich, and 
near them is a remarkable 
example of foreshortening, 
that most difficult of academic 
exercises, a drawing of a 
man lying on the ground seen 
from the feet, and wholly 
convincing—not much more 
than boots and large hat, yet 
the whole body in between 
is fully realised—the author, 
the 17th-century Anthonie 
Palamedes, known mostly, if I am not 
mistaken, for his paintings of elegant 
people gravely indulging in dancing or 
grand dinners in rich surroundings; a 
modish snob artist compared with his 
near contemporary Brouwer, who, 
though a greater painter, never emerged 
from the lowest sort of pub and, unlike 
Palamedes with his ladies and gentlemen, painted 
mostly drunken sots, so that when his name is 
mentioned the normal catalogue description 
™ — Carousing”’ automatically comes to 
mind. 


FIG. 2. 
PROBABLY DONE IN ROME BETWEEN 1775 AND 1780. BOTH ILLUSTRATIONS 
ARE OF WORKS IN THE EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTER DRAWINGS NOW 
OPEN AT P. AND D. COLNAGHI, 14, OLD BOND STREET, UNTIL JULY 28. 
(Pen and water-colour: 184 by 109 ins.) 


English draughtsmen, known and nearly un- 
known, hold their own extremely well amid all 
this distinguished company, including Thomas 
Jones, 1742-1803 who, I see, was a pupil of Richard 
Wilson and a friend of J. R. Cozens; he is respon- 
sible for a nice black chalk and water-colour draw- 
ing of a castle in Southern Italy. Then there is 
the equally obscure Thomas Carwitham, repre- 
sented by “ The Judgment of Paris” ; an artist 
working about 1720, a pupil of Sir James Thorn- 
hill, Hogarth’s reluctant father-in-law. | More 
familiar names are Francis Wheatley, seen in a 
water-colour, and—from nearly a century later— 
William Callow (who died as recently as 1908 
aged ninety-six), with a lively, nervous water- 
colour of Venice looking towards the Doges’ Palace 





and dated 1861. Wilkie, with his virtual depend- 
ence upon Dutch 17th-century tradition, is not 
everyone's darling south of the border; many 
much prefer his drawings and rapid oil sketches to 
his more famous finished works. There are two 
little scraps here in pen and water-colour of great 
quality—one illuminating some historical event 
(something concerned with Mary Queen of Scots 
is suggested), the second a group of women at 
Mass, an admirable piece of observation which, 
rightly or wrongly, made me think of Daumier; 
and that I submit, is high praise. This last 
drawing is thought to have been made right at 
the end of his life—he died in 1841 as he made his 
way through Germany and Austria—Hungary to 
the East; he was buried at sea on his way home. 


A drawing of a Flying Squirrel by Aert Schou- 
man of the year 1769 from an album of Schouman’s 


“A ROMAN BRIGAND,” BY JACQUES LOUIS DAVID (1748-1825): 


animal and bird drawings has an ancestor of 
two-and-a-half centuries back—a grave falcon on 
a perch; German from the early years of the 16th 
century. Then, still further back, there is a noble 
silverpoint drawing of the Virgin and Child with 
four angel musicians attributed to the studio of 
Hans Memling, which was seen in the winter 
exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1953 and is 
accepted as the original design for the left half of 
a small diptych in the Munich Gallery, and a study 
for drapery by Fra Bartolommeo. A caricature 
of four priests by the 17th-century Mola, and a 
near-caricature Jordaens “The Death of 
Cleopatra ” (at least, to me, that is a fair descrip- 
tion, though I can imagine that was hardly 
Jordaens’ intention), provide light relief amid more 
serious themes. One comes away pleased and 
edified, having learnt something and suitably aware 
of one’s abysmal ignorance, but then there is 
no end to the multitudinous byways into which 
an absorption in this particular pursuit can 


‘lead one. 
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NAMED 7HE DUKE OF CORNWALL BY PRINCE PHILIP ON JULY 7: THE LIFEBOAT OF THE 


This drawing shows a launch of the new lifeboat, The Duke of Cornwall, at the 
recently-built lifeboat station at Kilcobben Cove. The lifeboat is seen emerging 
from a cloud of spray caused by the impact as she hit the water at the foot of the 
slipway from the boathouse. There have been lifeboats at the Lizard since 
1859 and at Cadgwith since 1867; since launching lifeboats at these two stations 


can be extremely dangerous, in 1958 the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
decided to construct this new station at Kilcobben Cove which lies about half way 


a 





Re 
cad 


between the two older stations on the south coast of Cornwall. Kilcobben Cove 
has been equipped with a lifeboat of the largest class, the 52-ft. Barnett type, which 
has been named The Duke of Cornwall. It was discovered during investigations 
at the Cove that a lifeboat of this class could be launched there in any weather and 
at any state of the tide. The boathouse has been built on a tongue of rock at the 
foot of a 140-ft.-high cliff. A road had to be built to the head of the cliff before 
work could be started while the slipway was constructed from a barge fitted up 


Specially drawn for ‘' The Illustrated London 








with a crane and a concrete mixer. An inclined railway, which can be seen in this 
drawing, was made for bringing materials for the construction of the boathouse. 
This railway, which has been fitted with an automatically controlled electric 
winch and carriage, can be used for the transport of stores and of the crew of the 
lifeboat. There is also a flight of steps down to the boathouse. The total cost 
of the new station will come to over £90,000. The area it will serve is highly 
important for shipping and contains many dangerous rocks; during their existence 


strated London News" by C. E. Turner. 
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OF THE NEW LIFEBOAT STATION AT KILCOBBEN COVE, LAUNCHED IN ROUGH WEATHER. 


the Lizard and the Cadgwith stations, which are being superseded by the new 
Kilcobben one, have, between them, saved 948 lives. The new lifeboat has a 
crew of eight and can take the weight of 100 people on board. She is driven by 


two 72-h.p. Gardner diesel engines and has a full speed of nine knots. In making 
this drawing of the new station at Kilcobben Cove, Mr. Turner received much 
assistance from Mr. L. A. Britton, Hon. Secretary, and from Mr. G. Mitchell, 
from whose dinghy he witnessed the launch of the lifeboat. 
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ARCH HOLOGICAL 


SECTION NO. 2058. 








IN LAND WHICH THE WATERS OF THE HIGH DAM WILL 


SUBMERGE : 


DISCOVERIES, 


FROM OLD KINGDOM TO 


COPTIC TIMES, AT TOSHKA WEST. 


By WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON, Assistant Professor of Egyptology at Yale University and Director of the 
Pennsylvania-Yale Archeological Expedition to Nubia. 


(This is the second of two articles on the Pennsyl- 
vania-Yale expedition. The author wishes to express 
his particular thanks to H.E. Dr. Tharwat Okasha, 
Minister of Culture for Egypt; Dr. Anwar Shukry, 
Director of the Antiquities Department; the American 
Ambassador to Egypt and Mrs. Frederick Rhein- 
hardt; Mr. John Jermain Slocum, Cultural Attaché of 
the American Embassy; Mr. John D. Barrett 
of the Bollingen Foundation; and Dr. Hanns Stock of 
the German Archzological Institute in Cairo.) 


N our first article (Archzological Section, 
No. 2055, I.L.N. of June 24, 1961) we an- 
nounced the discoveries at the tomb of Hekanefer 
and the new information they shed on the 


FIG. 1. FOUND AT TOSHKA WEST: A STELA OF THE HERALD HOREMHET, CARVED 
IN 1927 B.C. AND RECORDING A QUARRYING EXPEDITION. IT LISTS THE MEMBERS 
OF THE EXPEDITION AND INCLUDES (BOTTOM LEFT) 1000 DONKEYS. 


personality of a Nubian prince educated with the 
royal children at the Egyptian court and shown 
at Thebes in a representation of the delivery of 
tribute to King Tutankhamun. After the excava- 
tion of his tomb and the two adjoining it in 
February of this year, the expedition crossed the 
Nile to Toshka West. Here major surprises 
awaited us. 

Toshka West is known to have been the 
terminus of a road leading from the ancient 
quarries fifty miles distant from the river in the 
waterless desert. The dramatic discovery of these 
long-lost quarries was revealed in the March 26, 
1938, issue of The Illustrated London News. The 
rulers of the Old Kingdom had obtained thence 
the fine diorite used in their statues as well as 
carnelian and amethyst. The first ruler to have 
used the quarry was Cheops, the builder of the 
great pyramid at Giza. The road to the river in 
the Middle Kingdom was followed by means of a 
series of intervisible cairns (one with a message 
box), dropped pieces of diorite, broken pottery 
vessels, and the tracks in the sand of the men and 
donkeys who travelled this route 4000 years ago. 
Unfortunately, the embarkation point was never 
located, since the tracks became mingled near the 
river with later paths and the tracks of the 





Mahdist rebels in the late 19th century. Part of 
the marble slab of the memorial to the British 
soldiers, with a few letters of the carved inscrip- 
tion, was found by our boat mechanic in the desert. 
We may have discovered at least one of the 
embarkation points at our boat mooring in view 
of two inscriptions from this vicinity. The first 
of these is a badly-weathered inscription (Fig. 2) 
of the Old Kingdom. Little can be made out of 
the traces of the text, but the mention of the 
country Satju is clear. Satju may well have been 
the ancient designation of this region in the Old 
Kingdom before it was superseded by the designa- 
tion Miam. In a famous biography of the Sixth 
Dynasty at Aswan 
the official Harkhuf 
describes his visits 
to Nubia on expedi- 
tions sent by the 
king. Among the 
events described is 
the reception of a 
letter from the then 
seven-year-old Pepy 
11, in which the child 
king admonishes his 
caravan leader to 
exert all possible care 
in bringing back 
immediately a danc- 
ing dwarf from the 
south. The king tells 
Harkhuf to inspect 
ten times every night 
to see that all is well 
with the dwarf and 
to make certain that 
the dwarf does not 
fall overboard, prom- 
ising the official that 
he will be rewarded 
if his mission is suc- 
cessful and the dwarf 
arrives safely at the 
court. Harkhuf’s 
return trip certainly 
took him by way of 
Satju, where he had 
intervened in the 
local political scene 
a few years prior to 
his trip with the 
dwarf. The finding 
of the new text at 
Toshka serves to 
identify this region as 
theancient Satju,and 
it is, of course, not 
unlikely that it may 
have been Harkhuf 
himself who had the 
inscription carved. 
The second in- 
scription is a heavy sandstone stela (Fig. 1) on 
which the date is recorded as the fourth year of 
King Amenemhet II, which corresponds to 
1927 B.c. in our system of chronology. The text 
records the visit, under the third ruler of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, of the herald Horemhet for the 
purpose of fetching a certain type of stone from 
the quarries. The text gives the numbers of 
various classes of men accompanying the herald, 
and from it we learn that over 1200 men, including 
stone-cutters and lapidaries, as well as 1000 
donkeys made the difficult journey. In the lower 
left corner of the photograph the hieroglyph for 
donkey can be seen followed by the numeral 1000. 
Thus our first weeks at Toshka told us of two 
previous visitors, a nameless traveller of the Old 
Kingdom and Horemhet of the Middle Kingdom, 
of the zoth century B.c., not to mention the 
memorial tablet to the fallen British troops. At 
the site along the river bank we located a hitherto 
unnoticed cemetery of the Meroitic age, a period 
contemporary with Roman rule in Egypt itself. 
One tomb produced a copper bowl inverted over a 
large storage pot and a ladle with the long handle 
terminating in a serpent’s head (Fig. 5); both of 
these pieces must have been imported from the 
north. Many fine glass beads and the top of a 
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glass oil-jar showed that the people must have 
traded extensively with their neighbours to the 
north, although their language was still the 
southern speech of the Sudan which was written 
in the Meroitic script. Several potsherds with a 
few lines of Meroitic cursive were discovered during 
our work on this side of the river. Among the 
finer objects from the cemetery was a bronze seal 
ring (Fig. 7) showing a standing figure of the 
Egyptian god Bes represented with four hands 
holding daggers, two pairs of wings, and an 
Egyptian crown. From the same tomb that 
produced the glass ointment jar came a fine 
wooden tube for the cosmetic paint called kohl. 
This particular example was complete with its 
cover and stick and even contained a bit of the 
kohl. Its most unusual feature, however, was a 
set of ivory pegs inlaid in rows on the tube and 
its cover. The turning of wooden boxes and 
cosmetic tubes was a local industry, but unfortn- 
nately most of the examples from the cemetery 
had been eaten by the ever-present ants, some of 
which died in the process and were discovered in 
the ancient wood. 


FIG. 2. A BATTERED FRAGMENT OF AN OLD KINGDOM INSCRIPTION, DIFFICULT 
TO READ BUT SHOWING THE DISTRICT NAME “ SATJU,” POSSIBLY THE ANCIENT 
NAME OF THE TOSHKA REGION, BEFORE IT CAME TO BE CALLED MIAM. 


South of Toshka, on the west bank of the river 
opposite the present village of Arminna, we 
excavated a small tumulus cemetery of the X-group 
period, an era in Nubian history contemporary 
with the beginnings of Christianity in Egypt proper. 
For a modest size cemetery of relatively small 
tombs it yielded an appreciable collection of 
X-group pottery (Fig. 6). On the river bank a 
large Coptic monastery was partly excavated 
(Fig. 9). The rooms are long and narrow to 
support the vaulted roofs; unfortunately, these 
roofs will not remain in place while we work 
under them, and so we were compelled to remove 
them lest they fall and injure our men. North 
of the monastery are the remains of a smail town 
site occupied during the Meroitic, X-group, and 
Coptic periods. The pottery clearly showed the 
change from the wares painted or impressed with 
the symbols of Egyptian religion in its last days 
to wares decorated with Christian crosses and doves. 
Further excavation of this area may well provide 
a stratified sequence of pottery to enable us to 
have a firmer basis for determining the chrono- 
logical limits of each of these periods. If we are 
successful, we may be able to reconstruct the 
history of this section of Nubia before the waters of 
the dam cover all traces of its past. [Continued opposite. 
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MANY ASPECTS OF ANCIENT NUBIA: 
MEROITIC, COPTIC AND ROMAN PERIOD 
REMAINS FROM TOSHKA WEST. 
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FIG. 4 A ROUND-BOTTOMED JAR 

WITH RED SLIP AND CREAM BANDS. 

THIS CAME FROM THE MEROITIC 

CEMETERY AT TOSHKA WEST AND IT 
1S 11 INS. HIGH. 


FIG. §. A COPPER BOWL AND LADLE OF THE ROMAN PERIOD FROM TOSHKA WEST. y) 
THE LADLE IS 12 INS. LONG, THE HANDLE TERMINATING IN A SERPENT HEAD. 


( FIG. 3. FROM A BURIAL OF THE MEROITIC AGE, AT TOSHKA 
| WEST: IRON TOOLS, INCLUDING A CHISEL, TWEEZERS AND 
ARROW-HEADS. BOTTOM RIGHT, A COPPER DOOR BOLT. 


FIG. 7. A MEROITIC BRONZE SEAL 

RING (ABOVE) AND ITS IMPRES- 

SION. 1T SHOWS THE EGYPTIAN 

GOD BES, WITH TWO PAIRS OF 

WINGS AND FOUR HANDS HOLD- 
ING DAGGERS. 


FIG. 8. THE LOWER TANK OF THE GOLD-WASHING STATION AT ARMINNA WEST. 


FIG. 6. CONTEMPORARY WITH THE EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD: THREE 
THE LION-HEAD SPOUT LEADS TO THE LOWER TANK IN THE FOREGROUND. 


PIECES OF POTTERY FROM THE X-GROUP CEMETERY. 


FIG. 9. A CHAMBER IN A MONASTERY AT ARMINNA WEST, THE 
DOORWAYS TO WHICH HAD BEEN BLOCKED FROM OUTSIDE. NEXT 
SEASON'S WORK MAY REVEAL THE REASON FOR THIS. 


rl 


FIG. 11. THE UPPER TANK OF THE GOLD-WASHING STATION (SEE 
FIG. 8). THE CHANNEL SEEN HERE LED TO A MIDDLE TANK (NOT 
SHOWN) AND THENCE TO THE LOWER. 
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FIG. 10. FROM ARMINNA WEST: A POTSHERD 
WITH WRITING OF THE 2ND OR 8RD CENTURY B.C. IN 
MEROITIC, THE LANGUAGE USED SOUTH OF ASWAN. 


identifies them as gold-washing stations. They are all found south of the 
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Continued.] Opposite the monastery site, about a mile downriver, we came upon 


a curious installation of a sloping platform cut out of the rock and emptying 
through a lion-head spout to an intermediary basin and then a rock-cut 
tank (Figs. 8 and 11). Identical installations have been found in the southern 
part of Egyptian Nubia and most recently across the border with the Sudan 
at Faras. Until recently they have been regarded as wine-presses. A new 
interpretation of these other examples, however, set forth by Dr. Vercoutter, 


Graeco-Roman border to the north and can be dated in the Meroitic period 
on the basis of the style of the lion-head spouts. Dr. Vercoutter assumes 
that they were built by gold-washers who traded their product to the north, 
and this possible confirmation of gold mining in the deserts east of Toshka 
and Arminna may well explain the prominence of the area throughout its 
early history. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








2: is a 
weed ? It was, 


I think, Sir Edward 
Salisbury who de- 
fined it as any plant 
in the wrong place 
Andit would, in fact, 
be very difficult to 
narrow that defi- 
nition because so 
many plants which “ come up of their own accord ”’ 
and have to be hoed or hauled out of their chosen 
site, may, if they appear or are transplanted else- 
where, be good garden plants. I am moved to 
write about this aspect of gardening in England 
because even in Kent we were very fortunate in 
some of our “ weeds,”’ as, 
for example, when we had 
that sudden visitation of 
morels, or when that 
strange and sinister plant, 
henbane, appeared in the 
borders. But Devonshire 
is much richer in desirable 
weeds, and in the last few 
days we have discovered 
ourselves to be quite excep- 
tionally fortunate in that 
respect. My wife noticed a 
weed, which she did not 
recognise, rising from the 
ground cover of periwinkle 
at the base of a huge old 
cypress (C. macrocarpa) 
which is much taller than 
the house, and its very 
finely divided, chrysanthe- 
mum_-like foliage so pleased 
her that she left it to flower, 
so that she could see 
what it was before destroy- 
ing it. The plant turns 
out to be feverfew; but it 
is no ordinary feverfew, for 
its numerous, pure white flowers, about the size 
of a shilling, are fully double. So that what 
we have thus free, gratis and for nothing, 
is a very charming miniature chrysanthemum 
of the “ Korean’ type, but much more delicate 
and graceful 











Feverfew, Chrysanthemum parthenium, but 
sometimes classed as a pyrethrum, is an interest- 
ing plant: this double form which has presented 
itself to us was formerly cultivated in borders as 
being indistinguishable from a Chinese chrysan- 
themum. But long before that it had its place 
in the pharmacopeeia and indeed its vernacular 
name is no other than a corruption of febrifuge. 
If you want to try its medicinal properties, here 
is what Gerarde says of it: first the leaves have to 
be dried and made into a powder; then, “ two 
drams of it taken with honey or sweet wine, it 
purgeth by siege melancholy and flegme; where- 
upon it is very good for them that are giddie in 
the head, or which have the turning called 
Vertigo. Also it is good for such as be melan- 
cholike, sad, pensive, and without speech.” Just 
the dose for Antonio, who “‘ knew not why he was 
so sad.”’ 


There is a variety of this plant, aureum, which 
was much used by Victorian gardeners as an 
edging plant. It was raised in quantity as an 
annual and bedded-out. It has golden or yellow 
foliage and a dwarf habit, and the practice was 
to keep it neat and short by removing flower-buds 
as fast as they appeared. 


The noblest weed in our garden is foxglove; 
moreover, it is discreet; it does not grow in the 





THE BLUE MEADOW CRANESBILL: “I WOULD... 
REFUSE TO REGARD THEM AS WEEDS WHEREVER 
THEY MAY GROW.” 


DESIRABLE WEEDS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


middle of the onion beds or the shrubbery or 
come up in the lawn. It chooses places where we 
can leave it, on banks or against walls. It is inter- 
esting that the foxgloves in this garden, although 
morphologically indistinguishable from those which 
grow on roadside banks, in hollows, on cliffs and 
more or less everywhere, is a taller and statelier 
plant, although it receives no cultivation. I have 
just .been out to measure the tallest, growing out 
of the cobbles of the stable block, and I find that 
it stands 7 ft. 5 ins. It is in seed now. Others 
in the garden are not much shorter, several ex- 
ceeding 6 ft. What, I 
think, has happened is that 
at some time in the past 
someone has grown cul- 
tivated varieties of foxglove 
here, and that our present 
garden-native foxglove pop- 
ulation is a natural hybrid 
one. For quite a number 
of the plants are showing 
colour variation, far more 
than would be the case 
among the foxgloves of 
hedges and ditches; one or 
two are white, speckled 
brown. Yet they are true 
“ weeds,”” growing where 


nobody would ever have 
planted foxglove, and self- 
seeded 


An admirable example 
and demonstration of Sir 
Edward Salisbury’s point 
occurs here in the case of 
oxalis. I am not quite 
sure which of that very 
numerous genus we have, 
but it has a small bulb, very delicate golden-green 
or greenish-bronze 
foliage, and pale pink, 
very appealing, con- 
volvulus-shaped 
flowers on 3- or 4-in. 
stems. Now this plant 
has colonised a few 
crevices in pavements 
and in dry-stone walls, 
and there it is a most 
desirable subject and 
looks delightful. But 
it is incredibly prolific : 
it apparently has some 
means of shooting its 
seeds all over the place 
and every one seems to 
germinate. It comes 
up literally as thick as 
grass in the kitchen 
garden, and a spadeful 
of the light soil from 
that part of the garden 
will contain scores of 
the bulbs. The culti- 
vator turns them over; 
up they come again, 
and that after seven 
or eight rainless weeks 
and exposure to a blaz- 
ing sun. Thus, we have 
the same plant in the 
role of “ good rock- 
garden plant ”’ in one 
part of the garden, and 
of adjectival nuisance 
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“THE NOBLEST WEED IN OUR GARDEN IS FOXGLOVE.” 
Photographs by John Markham, F.R.P.S. 


fifty yards away. 
It really is rather 
curious how some 
plants behave like 
delinquent children 
and others have 
good manners: thus 
the Meconopsis 
cambrica of which 
I wrote some weeks 
ago, and which is still flourishing and flowering 
away in beauty, never appears in the sort of places 
which make it necessary to destroy it, but confines 
itself to odd, stony corners 











Another weed of this garden which we should 
certainly tolerate if it were not so ill-mannered 
and would only emulate the yellow poppies or the 
green-flowered stinking hellebore and keep itself 
to itself, is the likewise stinking /ris fartidissima, also 
called the ‘‘ Widow Iris.” This comes up abso- 
lutely everywhere in the most boorish way. It 
is in flower now, and the flowers are, in their very 
piano, greyish-mauve fashion, not wanting in 
charm. Moreover, the plant is valued for winter- 
flower arrangement by reason of its seed- , 
which, when they split open as they do in 
the ordinary course of nature, expose attractive 
bright red seeds. But those same seeds ger- 
minate so freely here that it is questionable 
whether we can keep any of these iris, even where 
they are not in the way, since they will not 
behave like ‘‘ garden plants,’’ and insist .on being 
weeds 


Another plant which would, but for its dis- 
cretion in avoiding cultivated soil, be a weed, but 
is, in fact, a valued garden subject here, is wood 
sorrel. It is charming in growth; picked and dried, 
it will fill any room with a delightful fragrance 
There is a very curious legend associated with it, 
however, told me by an old diddikai woman, and 
to the effect that you must never hang wood- 
sorrel in the bedroom shared by man and wife, 
for if you do they are 
certain to quarrel. I 
could not find out why 
this was so: the legend 
probably depends on 
the fact that, alas, man 
and wife are apt to 
quarrel, anyway ! 
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Finally, there are 
our native geraniums: 
for them, I would even, 
on occasion, make the 
great exception and 
refuse to regard them 
as weeds wherever 
they may grow. In 
addition to the Bloody 
Cranesbill and the 
Blue Meadow Cranes- 
bill I have discussed 
before on this page, we 
now have a very tall, 
erect, stately geranium 
with blue flowers in 
pairs, smaller than 
G. pratense but of a 
very rich and glowing 
colour. I do not know 
what species this is, 
but it is so lovely that 
I wouldn’t interfere 
with it even if it 
came up in the aspar- 
agus bed! A weed? 
Never ! 
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THE EDUCATION OF COMMONWEALTH YOUTH—LXXXVIII. 
THE MALAY COLLEGE, KUALA KANGSAR, MALAYA. 
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A VIEW OF THE MAIN BUILDINGS, WITH THE NEW HALL AND GYMNASIUM (NOW COMPLETED) BEING CONSTRUCTED IN THE FOREGROUND. BEYOND IS THE PERAK RIVER. 
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THE HEADMASTER, MR. N. J. RYAN, TALKING TO THE HEAD BOY, NIK MOHAMMED (THIRD FROM RIGHT), OUTSIDE THE IMPRESSIVE MAIN BUILDINGS. 


peg yarn) heme, taken SN “‘ sons of the Malays of the Rajah and | of the States of the Federation and the Governors of Penang and Malacca 
higher classes will be educated and trained on the lines of an English public were educated at Malay College. Mr. C. Bazell was Headmaster from 1923 
school and be fitted to take a share in the government of their country.” It to 1938 and his was the second formative period in the development of the 
is true that most of the entrants to the College came from these classes until | College. Numbers again increased, as boys now came from all the States of 
after the Second World War so that to-day in Malaya six of the nine Rulers Malaya but the pre-1940 maximum remained at 160. The [Continued overleaf. 
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| THE MALAY COLLEGE: ACTIVITIES AT A LEADING PUBLIC 
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A MASTER, MR. J. PARTRIDGE, READING OUT THE NOTICES FOR THE WEEK AT ASSEMBLY. THE COLLEGE HAS 


THE MALAY ART OF SELF-DEFENCE: SOME BOYS FROM THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL BEING 
A STAFF OF THIRTY, AND INCLUDES MALAYS, CHINESE, INDIANS AND EUROPEANS. 


SHOWN BY A SIXTH FORMER HOW TO DEAL WITH AN ATTACKER. 
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IN THE COMMON ROOM: BOYS LISTENING TO THE RADIO. THE SHIELDS ON THE WALL BEAR THE COATS 
OF ARMS OF SOME OF THE ELEVEN STATES OF THE FEDERATION. 


SOME FIFTH FORM BOYS MAKING OBSERVATIONS ON AQUATIC PLANTS AND ANIMALS IN THE 
WELL-SET-OUT BIOLOGY GARDEN. THE MASTER IN CHARGE IS DR. R. U. AHMAD. 


BOYS IN THE LOWER SIXTH CARRYING OUT AN EXPERIMENT IN THE PHYSICS LABORATORY. IN THE GEOGRAPHY ROOM: THE FIFTH FORM LEARNING ABOUT INDO-CHINA UNDER THE 


ABOUT TWENTY BOYS EACH YEAR GO ON TO STUDY SCIENCE AT THE UWIVERSITY. 


Continued.| house system was introduced together with prefects and it was 
during this time that games were extended from soccer to include hockey, 
cricket, badminton, fives and squash and at the same time there was built 
a small swimming-pool. The Cadet Corps also began at this time as well as 
the numerous societies common to any school. The great expansion in the 
size of Malay College both in numbers of pupils and buildings has taken place 
since the Second World War. The demand for education was most marked 
among all classes of Malaya society and the type of boy who now enters the 
College is very different from the entrant of pre-1941. There are now 625 boys, 


SUPERVISION OF MR. R. D. NAIDU, THE SENIOR GEOGRAPHY MASTER. 


all boarders, coming from all parts of Malaya and from all classes of society. 
Admission is based upon an examination taken in the last year of primacy 

( ‘ es that boys whose parents are not wealthy 
obtain a scholarship. Entering at Form I, all the boys sit for the Cambridge 
Overseas School Certificate in Form V and a proportion take the Cambridge 
Higher School Certificate two years later. There are to-day eighty boys in 
the Sixth Form. The building of new dormitories and classrooms, a new hall 
and gymnasium took place during the headmastership of Mr. J. D. R. Howell 
(1953-1958). This period also saw the expansion of the curriculum and the 
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DUNDED IN 1905 AND NOW UNDERGOING RAPID EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT. | 
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(Left.) { = 
IN THE HILLS OUT- © 
SIDE KUALA KANG- © 
SAR: SOME BOYS SEEN @ 
DURINGAROCK- | 
CLIMBING EXPEDI- 
TION. A NUMBER OF 
SENIOR BOYS HAVE 
SUCCESSFULLY COM- 
PLETED COURSES AT 
THE MALAYAN 
BRANCH OF THE OUT- 
WARD BOUND SCHOOL. 


(Right. ) 

JUNIOR BOYS PRE- 
PARING TO GO TO THE 
MOSQUE FOR FRIDAY 
PRAYERS. RELIGIOUS 
TRAINING IS GIVEN 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS IN 
THE COLLEGE. ALL 
BOYS THUS RECEIVE 
AN ALL-ROUND EDU- 
CATION. MANY BOYS 
FROM THE COLLEGE 
HAVE REACHED PRO- 
MINENT POSITIONS IN 

MALAYAN LIFE. 


GAILY-DECORATED KITE MADE BY THE BOYS: A SCENE IN THE ART ROOM. THE BOYS ALSO 
HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN THE SKILL OF POTTERY. 


Les 
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STUDY AND CONCENTRATION: THE COLLEGE LIBRARY—USED FOR STUDY IN THE MORNINGS AND FOR 


BORROWING BOOKS AND READING MAGAZINES IN THE AFTERNOONS. 


introduction of a system of competitive entry. Science option classes now 
exist in the fuurth and fifth years while Botany, Zoology and Economics are 
optional subjects in the Sixth Form. As a result, academic standards have 
improved and more boys are now entering universities in Malaya and else- 
where. Emphasis is also placed on Islamic religious instruction and there 
are four religious classes every week for all boys. Other aspects of education 
have not been neglected and artistic and athletic standards are high. Rugby 
was introduced alongside other games in 1956, and in 1960, besides being 
unbeaten in Malaya, the College team made the first Rugby tour to Thailand 
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A POPULAR INSTRUCTIONAL PERIOD: BOYS LEARNING ABOUT FIRST AID. ABOUT SIXTY BOYS ARE 
MEMBERS OF THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE AND ABOUT SEVENTY-FIVE ARE SCOUTS. 


REEF KNOTS AND SHEEPSHANKS: MEMBERS OF THE SCOUT GROUP SHOWING THEIR SKILL WITH 


ROPE. THE SCOUTS MEET ONCE A WEEK IN TWO SEPARATE TROOPS. 


by a Malayan school. In the handicraft section of the College the boys have 
the chance of attending carpentry, pottery and fabric-printing classes and 
many have shown considerable artistic ability. Also popular are the Scout, 
St. John Ambulance and Cadet groups—the last-named being of company 
strength and trained by Regular Army instructors. As all the pupils are 
boarders the development of these extra-curricular activities is made much 
easier than in a day school, and these activities fill an essential part of the 
boys’ leisure time. The fact that the College has its own 30-seater bus also 
means that excursions can easily be organised by the [Continued overleaj. 
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THE MALAY COLLEGE: FROM CLASSES TO A GAME OF SEPAK RAGA. 
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THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR NINETY BOYS IN THEIR FIRST YEAR. ALL NEW BOYS SPEND OWE YEAR INSIDE THE CLASSROOMS QUADRANGLE: BOYS CHANGING CLASSES. THE COLLEGE HAS 
IN THIS SEPARATE SCHOOL BEFORE MOVING ON TO THE MAIN BUILDINGS. GREATLY EXPANDED IN BUILDINGS AND NUMBERS SINCE WORLD WAR TWO. 





THE GAME OF SEPAK RAGA BEING PLAYED BY JUNIOR BOYS. A RATTAN BALL IS KEPT IN 
THE AIR ROUND A CIRCLE OF FIV BOYS USING ONLY THE POOT AND KWEE. 
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A SCENE AT DINNER, WITH THE HOUSEKEEPER, MRS. A. HUSSEIN, SUPERVISING THE SERVING THE CADET CORPS, WHICH HAS A STRENGTH OF ONE COMPANY, BEING INSPECTED BY R.S.M. 
OF FOOD. BOYS WEAR MALAY DRESS IN THE EVENING FOR DINWER AND PREP. MOHAMMED SAID OF THE ROYAL MALAY REGIMENT, WHO IS IN CHARGE OF TRAINING. 


Ambassador to the United States and the High Commissioner to Pakistan. 
Many others are in the Civil Service, the Army and the Police—for example, 
al Lieut.-Colonel Ungku Nasaruddin, the Commander of the Malayan troops in 
and its Old Boys are now to be found in many important positions. | the Congo. There are many Old Boys studying at universities in Britain and 
iest two sufese of indepentent Matepa, Ab-cnium Sang G-Sesuas Bese | other parts of the Commonwealth, and in Britain there is a flourishing branch 
of the Old Boys’ Association. The College has now reached its maximum 
enrolment and looks forward to being able to provide the type of education 
which Malaya requires in the future: for the provision of qualified men for 
the universities, the learned professions, the armed forces and business. 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, DR. COGGAN (FOURTH FROM LEFT), AFTER 
THE CONFIRMATION OF HIS APPOINTMENT ON JULY 5. 
: or hi Dr. Coggan’s appointment as Archbishop of York was confirmed in a 
: 0 on ceremony held at Lambeth Palace on July 5 when seven bishops. 
~ : bu nd or Royal Commissioners on behalf of the the Archbishop 
European and English of the Palace. Dr. Coggan is seen here with the Arch 
poet: and the other bishops on the Commission. 
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n THE SHEIKH OF QATAR, A NEIGHBOUR OF KUWAIT, SHAKING LEAVING TO TAKE UP HIS POST AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF AUSTRALIA: | THE FOREIGN MINISTER OF JAPAN, MR. ZENTARO KOSAKA, 
HANDS WITH LORD HOME, THE FOREIGN SECRETARY. LORD DE L’ISLE WITH HIS FAMILY ON BOARD ORCADES. MEETING THE PRIME MINISTER ON JULY 7. 
Mr. Kosaka, the Foreign Minister, arrived in 


5 . 
i on Jul 
x lor of the Exchequer, the President 
n ° married ° f the Board of Trade and the Foreign Secretary. He is 





THE FINE ARTS SECTION OF THE SOVIET EXHIBITION AT EARLS COURT, SHOWING LARGE EXAMPLES 


OF MODERN REALIST SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS. 
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RUSSIA ON SHOW IN LONDON: SCIENCE 
COSMOS — AMONG THE NUMEROUS 
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IN THE HALL OF SCIENCE AND OCEANOLOGY, WHERE A GREAT NUMBER OF DIVERSE 
INSTRUMENTS ARE ON VIEW. IN THE LOWER BACKGROUND ARE GEOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


IN THE TRANSPORT SECTION: MODELS OF SOVIET AIRLINERS, WHICH INCLUDE THE TU-114, TU-104, IL-18, 
AND THE HELICOPTERS 
MI4, MI-4 AND KA-18. 
CARS, TRUCKS AND 
BOATS ARE ALSO 


FROM ONE ICEBREAKER MODEL TO ANOTHER: SOVIET FASHION MODEL, MISS 
N. BORODINA, SHOWS HOW WRONG IS THE POPULAR IMAGE OF RUSSIAN GIRLS. 


As Mr. Harold Macmillan was making his 65-minute tour of the huge Soviet 
Exhibition at Earls Court, London, on the opening day, the news came through 
that Major Yuri Gagarin, the Soviet cosmonaut, was to visit the Exhibition. 
He was due to arrive in London on July 11. It was also possible the Soviet 
space hero might be accompanied by the craft in which he circled the world. 
Certainly the section of the exhibition which has proved the most popular 
has been that devoted to the cosmos. Besides the display of models of sputniks 


THE OFFICIAL OPENING: THE SOVIET MINISTER FOR FOREIGN TRADE, MR. WN. S 
PATOLICHEV (CENTRE LEFT), WITH THE BRITISH PRIME MINI (ER. 
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ANOTHER FINE PIECE OF ENGINEERING: THE BRATSK HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT, A GIANT SOVIET UNDERTAKING, 


SHOWN HERE IN A REALISTIC AND LARGE-SCALE MODEL. 


and other space vehicles, there are also documentary films showing the launch- 
ing of satellites. The “Cosmos” is in the form of a cylinder, some 100 ft. 
high. Inside this a globe revolves above the heads of the visitors, and around 
this globe the orbits and trajectories of the various spaceships light up, and are 
made more vivid by the projection of films and the accompaniment of music 
and narrative. Recorded highlights of Major Gagarin’s flight are also being 
given.- But this is only one of many sections in this exhibition, which remains 
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D AGRICULTURE, GLAMOUR AND THE : \ 
CTIONS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


PRODUCTS OF THE FIELDS, AND FOOD FOR A VAST NATION: PART OF THE AGRICULTURE SECTION, IN 
WHICH OVER 1000 FARM PRODUCTS ARE DISPLAYED. 


ORS DREAMING OF THEMSELVES CIRCLING THE WORLD IN THE WAKE OF MAJOR 
GARIN: THE SCENE IN THE COSMO HALL, WITH A MODEL OF A SPACE-SHIP. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT IN ATOMIC SCIENCE: A 20-FT. MODEL OF THE ATOMIC ICEBREAKER, LENIN, WITH 
A SECTION AMIDSHIPS 
SHOWING THE WORK- 
: * glee INGS. OTHER PEACEFUL 

USES OF ATOMIC POWER 

ER SCENE OF MR. MACMILLAN’S TOUR OF THE EXHIBITION ON THE OPENING DAY, WERE SHOWN. 

JULY 7, AS HE EXAMINES THE MODEL OF A HELICOPTER. 
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UTIFUL AND VARIED FABRICS FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE SOVIET UNION TASTEFULLY DRAPED AND A WEDDING IS WHITE BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN: ONE OF THE MODELS 


SWATHED AROUND ONE OF THE STANDS AT EARLS COURT. BROUGHT FROM RUSSIA FOR THE EXHIBITION DISPLAYS A BRIDAL GOWN. 

pen until July 29 every day except Sundays from 10 a.m. until 10 p.m. There | the system and principles on which Soviet schools and universities are run. 

e twenty-two halls in all, devoted to almost every aspect of Russian life and | There is also a culture section, with a great number of pictures, and a stand 

hievement. Among other exhibits are those devoted to peaceful uses of the | on which are displayed Russian national instruments, such as the balalaika 

tom: for example, a model of the atomic icebreaker, Lenin. Then there is and the cymbala. The twenty-third hall of the exhibition is devoted to fashion. 

Russia’s own baby car, the Zaporoshets, as well as models of Russian airliners, On every weekday Russian fashion models are giving two 14-2 hour displays, 

@rucks, tractors and a great number of other vehicles. The Agriculture section | while on Saturdays there are three displays. But to raise the Iron Curtain 
@ontains over 1000 different farm products, and the Education section explains on Soviet glamour costs an extra 2s. 6d. 
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UR tame carrion crow has unusual accomplish- 
ments. It makes the sounds of a child play- 
ing. Its early history is unknown to us. We took 
it over when it was already grown, because its 
previous owner was compelled to find a new home 
for it. Therefore, we are in the dark why it 
should have this extraordinary repertoire. It may 
be imitating one child only, and this seems the 
more likely because all the sounds it makes seem 
to be in one voice. It laughs and cries, shouts 
excitedly, calls in petulant tones and squeals with 
delight; and it will at times repeat these sounds 
so often within a short space of time that it pro- 
duces the illusion of a group of children playing 
noisily in the garden, especially when heard from a 
short distance away. 

There are several theories about why birds 
mimic sounds. They all contain an element of 
truth yet none is fully 
satisfactory. There is, 
for example, one feature 
of this vocal mimicking “ 
difficult to explain by the 
usual rules of bird 
biology. It is that when 
a bird mimics human 
speech it should use this 
form of vocal exercise far 
more than it would nor- 
mally use its native calls. 

We have a jay that 
talks a great deal. The 
scientific name for the 
common jay is Garrulus 
glandarius, and jays are 
naturally garrulous. They 
give voice to loud harsh 
calls, and these are partic- 
ularly in evidence in 
autumn when the birds 
flock into the oaks to feed 
on acorns. In their spring 
assemblies, also, they are 
talkative, but then they 
use a variety of subdued 
notes, quite musical by 
comparison with the usual 
squawks. Even so, a jay 
that has copied human 
words will use these 
endlessly at all times of 
the year, in addition to 
the natural notes. It is 
as if the jay not only 
copies human speech but 
also the human capacity 
for endless chatter. 

Carrion crows are not 
especially garrulous. They 
are far less noisy than 
rooks which, during the 
breeding season, keep up 
an almost continuous 
cawing throughout the 
day and, so far as one can 
judge, most of the’night 
as well. There, however, 
we are dealing with the 
combined voices of a 
colony, and it may also 
be that it is because rooks 
are social in habit that, like us, they tend to talk 
more when in company. Crows, by contrast, are 
less vocal, and a tame crow that uses only its 
natural notes does so relatively sparingly. 

This particular crow, the one that imitates a 
child (or children), keeps up its vocal efforts 
throughout the day. It does this whether human 
beings are within sight or not, and fortunately it 
has been possible to accommodate it at the other 
end of the garden, 200 yards from the house and 
more than this distance from neighbouring houses. 
This is sufficient distance away to lend enchant- 
ment to its vocabulary, and at that distance the 
sounds are familiar, homely and pleasant. 

A week or so ago the crow escaped. Something 
—and one of our Shetland sheepdogs is suspected— 
had dug under the wire netting of the aviary 
and heaved up the wire. Within a short space of 
time the crow was out. One reason why we dare 
not give it its liberty is that it is human-fixated 
and must seek the company of people. It was this 
that made its recapture easy, for being so tame it 
came to be stroked and was gently led back to 
the aviary. 
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A TALKING CROW. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


This kind of tameness can lead to trouble when 
a big bird like a crow is at liberty. It will/enter 
houses by the windows or land among children, 
for no other reason than its desire for human 
companionship. Its very size, and more especially 
the size of its beak, is apt to create a mild panic. 
It was with some misgivings, therefore, that I 
learned yesterday that once again the wire netting 
at the bottom of the aviary had been prised up 
and the crow was free once more. 

My first intimation that something was wrong 
came when I heard the sound of a child’s voice 
crying out joyously from the top of a tall pine. 
This time the crow was enjoying its freedom and 
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A TAME CROW IN THE ACT OF UTTERING ONE OF A SERIES OF CHILD CRIES WHICH NOW MAKE UP VIRTUALLY ITS 

COMPLETE REPERTOIRE. PRESUMABLY THIS BIRD WAS ONCE IN AN AVIARY OR CAGE WEAR A CHILD PLAYING, AND SO 

PICKED UP THESE SOUNDS. NOT ONLY DOES IT ALMOST NEVER USE A CROW’S NORMAL VOICE, BUT IT ALSO CRIES OUT 
MORE FREQUENTLY THAN A CROW NORMALLY DOES. DR. BURTON DESCRIBES ITS ANTICS ON THIS PAGE. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 


refused to be tempted down for recapture. It 
would fly round in a wide circle then land on a 
tree, descend from branch to branch until tantaliz- 
ingly close, to soar up again suddenly and circle 
round at a fair height. It investigated several 
open windows, without entering, but always 
alternated this with flying round in wide circles, 
and finally it flew beyond the limits of the 
garden. 

All this was taking place on a Sunday, and 
these manceuvres were taking us into the Sunday 
afternoon. That is a time when children playing 
noisily are not viewed with favour by the older 
inhabitants. It was likely to be much worse with 
an animated recording machine carrying its loud 

incessant sounds of children playing from one 
place to another. 
_ Bird calls tend to be ventriloquial. When try- 
ing to locate a wild bird by its song only one often 
has to look first in one direction, then in another, 
and it may be a little while before one finally sees 
the bird. The voice of a , moreover, has 
greater carrying er even than the voice of a 
child. So I was filled with misgivings about my 





own popularity in the village when, after what | 
imagined was going to be a Sunday afternoon of 
widespread disturbance, it was finally realised that 
the Sabbath calm had been broken by one of my 
pets. These speculations were cut short, however, 
when I heard the familiar cries of joy coming from 
a wood over half-a-mile away. Then, as the cries 
faded into the distance suggesting that the crow 
was heading south, my misgivings were renewed, 
but now in a slightly different form. 

I could imagine rumours beginning to spread 
about A Mysterious Voice, accompanied by Press 
interviews with those who had heard it, and the 
whole event going down into history as an un- 
explained natural phenomenon. These wild 
imaginings were, however, brought to an end the 
following morning by the crow returning and 
allowing itself to be once more taken captive. 

Were the imaginings 

< so wild? This brings me 

to other odd features in 

bird mimics. There are 

those that can mimic 

sounds and human voices 

and that continue to add 

to their repertoire as the 

years pass. Others acquire 

a limited vocabulary early 

in life but never add to it. 

Then there are those that 

use this kind of limited 

vocabulary for a while 

then seem to drop it alto- 

gether, reverting to their 

natural calls and using 

nothing else. The crow in 

question falls into the 

second of these categories. 

It is now a full five years 

since it first came to us. 

During this period its 

chance of hearing children 

playing at close quarters 

has been severely limited, 

yet it has continued its 

original mimicking faith- 

fully, with no alteration of 

notes or cadences, and 

with nothing new added. 

These several cate- 

gories are not a matter 

of species-difference. In- 

dividuals of the same 

species will be found in 

the different categories, 

and there is a further 

category, which includes 

those birds which mimic 

a wide range of sounds, 

uttering them loudly at 

first and subsequently 

seeming to turn them 

into a sub-song. The 

—— effect is slightly eerie be- 

« _— cause thesounds are heard 

as not much more than 

a whisper, but they retain 

the ventriloquial quality 

so often noted in bird calls. 

When such a bird is using 

human words the whis- 

pered sentences seem to float uncannily in the air. 

In addition, they are often uttered with the beak 

closed so that anyone not familiar with these things 

could easily be persuaded that it was not the bird 

that was the cause of it. In fact, anyone not 

familiar with bird mimicry would not even look for 
a bird as the source of the whisperings. 

_ Haunted places and juju phenomena of various 
kinds could easily have their origin in nothing 
Gian. te sitdichioar Gee ws toanar ane 
given to mimicki than we normally suppose. 
Usually they mimic mechanical pom A and the 
songs of other birds. But it needs only one to pick 
up human speech, migrate to a lonely spot, convert 
its mimicking to a sub-song and use it while 
remaining hidden in dense foliage, to scare the 
wits out of a solitary human. 

I have noticed how often the sub-song mimicry, 
in which the words themselves are difficult to 
distinguish, has been moulded to the listener's 
thinking, so that the bird itself assumes almost the 
stature of an oracle. Under these conditions almost 
anything can happen, and almost any story can 
get about. 


* 
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SEEN IN ITS NATURAL HABITAT IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS: A COCK CAPERCAILLIE, THE LARGEST EUROPEAN GAME BIRD. 


The cock capercaillie—also spelt capercailzie—is the largest and one of the 
finest of European game birds. This magnificent study was taken in one of 
its natural habitats, a pine forest in the Scottish Highlands, near Brechin, in 
Angus. The cock capercaillie has very rarely been photographed. Mr. C. E. 
Palmar, who took this photograph, says of its display that “‘ the performance 
may be given from a tree, a rock or from the ground. The huge tail is 
erected upright like a fan, the wings are drooped at the sides, the head is held 
high, and feathers of the neck, throat and ‘ beard’ puffed out, the whole 
making the bird look amazingly formidable.’’ The cock displays before the 
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hens in ime, usually at dawn. Sometimes a “rogue” capercaillie 
occurs which, apart from displaying at his hens, postures at and attacks 
other birds, animals and humans which dare to enter his territory. This 
particular bird which is shown here was one of these; it attacked the post- 
man’s red van, the gamekeeper’s Land-Rover, and flew at Mr. Palmar’s wife 
and knocked her down on to a heap of brushwood. Such rogue “ cocks” 
are rather unusual and generally they get run over by motor-cars or are 
knocked on the head by the people they attack. It could be quite an 
unpleasant experience for a child if a capercaillie attacked it. 
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HE forest is Arden. Where else 
should it be? It is the forest in 
which Shakespeare, through the lips of Phebe, 
remembers Marlowe: ‘‘ Dead shepherd, now I find 
thy saw of might, ‘ Who ever lov’d, that lov’d not 
at first sight ?’”’ Certainly they love at first sight 
in the comedy that its dramatist calls “ As You 
Like It,” but that 
could well have borne 
the early 18th-century 
label, ‘“‘Love in a 
Forest.” At the wrest- 
ling, before we reach 
Arden, Orlando and 
Rosalind exchange 
eyes. In Arden itself, 
Phebe yearns for 
Ganymede - Rosalind, 
and Oliver and Celia 
have one of the least 
persuasive of Shake- 
spearian romances. I 
have no doubt that 
Silvius, before the 
evening begins, loved 
Phebe at first sight. 
If we must add Touch- 
stone and Audrey, I 
suppose we can— 
though I would rather 
not. 


Sometimes—a per- 
sonal confession — 
these forest lovers can 
be dreary in the 
theatre. We have suf- 
fered before now in 
the Arden of lioness, 
tuft of olives, and 
useful palm. Rosa- 
linds can be arch and 
Touchstones dire; a 
Jaques can moan 
through the Seven 
Ages (the seventh, by the way, might stand for 
some of our “ advanced” contemporary drama); 
and the Banished Duke, presiding over his 
fruitarian pastoralists, can wane to sonorous 
tedium. 


JULY 4 


Early in the current revival at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, I did fear the worst. Upon the stage 
of the Royal Shakespeare Theatre a curiously 
ugly stylised tree crowned a grassy, sloping knoll. 
The knoll itself was reasonable: we saw that the 
director (Michael Elliott) would be able to bring 
the action to the front of the stage. But the tree 
looked—shall I say ?—depressingly wooden in its 
wintry weather, and most of the speaking was 
low-spirited. Orlando appeared to be lank and 
tired; Celia had a wrongly metallic voice; and, at 
my first glimpse of the courtiers under their 
greenwood tree, I hardly recognised them as 
merry men, fleeting the time carelessly, “ as they 
did in the golden world.” (The famous speech, 
bounty for Charles the wrestler, who never gets to 
Arden, was thrown off all too casually.) 


Still, already there were pleasures. Vanessa 
Redgrave, a Rosalind “‘ more than common tall,” 
had an altogether attractive frankness and a gleam 
in the voice. Max Adrian steered Jaques shrewdly 
through the Seven Ages without hinting for a 
moment that he was parsing an extract for the 
fifth form. And in the small part of Le Beau, Ian 
Richardson proved once more that he is among our 
coming actors. I had not known those last lines, 
“ Heareafter in a better world than this, I shall 
deserve more love and knowledge of you,” to be 
spoken so accurately. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT” AT THE ROYAL SHAKESPEARE THEATRE, 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON: (LEFT TO RIGHT) ROSALIND (VANESSA 
REDGRAVE), CELIA (ROSALIND KNIGHT), AND ORLANDO (IAN 
BANNEN) IN A SCENE FROM THE COMEDY WHICH OPENED ON 
THE DIRECTOR IS MICHAEL ELLIOTT. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


where all must end with a wedlock-hymn and the 
restoration of a crown, while somewhere off stage 
villainy is yielding to an Old Religious Man, and 
only Jaques, professional melancholic, finds the 
atmosphere too blithe for his liking. 


For once an Arden has a sense of rapture. 
Its silences can be as 
charged as its speech. 
There are moments of 
stillness when not a 
leaf in the forest 
quivers, Arden be- 
comes a place of in- 
finite sunny distances, 
and even that central 
tree is transformed. 
Mr. Elliott disposes 
his people imagina- 
tively about the 
grassy hill; there is a 
formal beauty in his 
grouping for the 
lovers’ quartet 
(though this will be 
better spoken later on), 
and, at the last, torch- 
light and music and a 
certain rapt quality of 
speech unite to bring 
to Arden the glory of 
a golden world—a 
world out of time— 
that productions of 
this play so often miss. 
I could hardly believe 
that the beginning and 
end of the night had 
been directed by the 
same man and acted 
by the same company. 


Let me say at once 
that, without such a 


“ ABOUT A DETECTIVE-SERGEANT’S SINGLE-MINDED EFFORT TO DEFY CORRUPTION IN A 
PROVINCIAL TOWN COUNCIL”: A SCENE FROM “YOU PROVE IT” AT THE ST. MARTIN'S 
WITH (LEFT TO RIGHT): CHIEF INSPECTOR (PETER VAUGHAN), DET.-SGT. OLIVER (RONALD 
SHINER), GEORGE BAKER (NEIL McCARTHY) AND COUNCILLOR CLARK (JOHN SHARP). 


Rosalind as Vanessa Redgrave, the effect would be 
sadly marred. Miss Redgrave is in a transport of 
young love. Here, if I can quote from a very 
different work, are 





Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity... . 


This is not a piece of resolute professionalism. 
It is a girl in love; it is rapture itself; it is Rosalind 
in Arden, and I ask no more. There has been some 
glum Shakespeare at Stratford this season; too 
frequently we have been invited to a banquet and 
given a crust. But the second half of “ As You 
Like It’ now atones for much; the Rosalind—I 
do not propose to compare it with any other, for 
it is the actress’s own—stands by itself among the 
major performances of the festival. This is noon 
in Arden, and this is the girl, impetuous, tender, 
gay, upon whom the forest airs attend. I have no 
intention of being devilishly critical, devilishly 
man-of-the-world. Rosalind is herself, and that is 
enough. 


The Celia (Rosalind Knight) grew steadily 
during the second half of the play when her 
metallic tone was less insistent; here is an actress 
who understands how to stand still, and to let 
the eyes speak. Mr. Adrian’s Jaques continued on 
his assured way; and, of the others, I was most at 
ease with the Silvius, less limp than some, of 
Peter McEnery; Russell Hunter’s Corin who, 
wisely, is brought in as a country Hymen to pre- 
side over the forest rites; and, yet again, Ian 
Richardson, now as Jaques de Boys, the second son 
of old Sir Rowland. He can make sense of the 
last alarming speech.” A few of the others are not 
so happy. Ian Bannen’s Orlando seems to be 
world-weary, potentially fretful—Rosalind will 
have trouble with him—and Colin Blakely, though 
maybe this is my own fault, fails, as so many 
comedians have failed, to do more with Touchstone 
than to put a reasonably good face on those trying 
jests. 


Shall I say, simply, of the latest Arden—set 
by Richard Negri and lit by Richard Pilbrow—that 
things are progressively better as the weather 
improves, and that the Rosalind can defy any 

climate? Thanks first of 
all to her, we are at home 
in the forest. 


There are no lovers 
in “ You Prove it” (St. 
Martin’s), a little comedy 
by Colin Morris about a 
detective-sergeant’s single- 
minded effort to defy cor- 
ruption in a provincial 
Town Council. The play, 
in spite of its author’s ear 
for dialogue, is under- 
written at vital moments; 
at its first performance the 
redoubtable Ronald Shiner 
was not wholly at ease, and 
Thora Hird battled vainly 
against a scene that needed 
reconsideration. There are 
endearing passages; such 
actors as Jack Rodney, 
Neil McCarthy, and Peter 
Vaughan can make Mr. 
Morris’s points. 


Halfway through 

“ They Might be Giants ” 
(Stratford East), I found 
myself ready to cry “ You 
prove it!” to the 
author, James Goldman. One or two colleagues 
troubled by the flatness of this New York 
phantasmagoria, have blamed Joan Littlewood’s 
production. I do not agree entirely. Though 
we have had better Theatre Workshop 





The interval passed. We came into 
an Arden of spring and early summer, 
and I found my doubts ebbing. Earlier, I 
could have said “‘O Jupiter, how weary 
are my spirits!’’ Now I could sit back 
and agree that “ As You Like It” was at 
last coming across to us as it should: this 
was truly Arden. Mr. Elliott sees it 
rightly as a world beyond the world, a 
high-romantic retreat of sunlit serenity 





“THE KREUTZER SONATA " (Arts). 
Tolstoy, with Roderick Lovell and Hannah Watt. 


“ BECKET” (Aldwych). 
Christopher 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(July 10.) 


From Aylmer Maude’s translation of 


Jean Anouilh’s play, with Eric Porter as Becket; 
Plummer as the King ; Gwen Ffrangcon-Davis, and Patrick Wymark. 
Directed by Peter Hall. (July 11.) 

“ THE DARK HOURS ” (Sadler's Wells). 
students of the Rose Bruford Training College of Speech and Drama. (July 13.) 


A play by Don Marquis, presented by 


productions and better acting, the 
author is surely responsible for the 
forced whimsicalities of his anecdote 
—about a man who believes himself to 
be Sherlock Holmes, and a companion 
who is certainly a Dr. Mildred Watson. 
I fear that I offer what Touchstone 
out in Arden (and in a speech inserted 
- : = ee can change clothes 
off stage), calls the Cou 

yet = ntercheck 
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THE LARGEST TANKER YET BUILT IN A BRITISH SHIPYARD: THE 66,790-TON SERENIA, BUILT 
AT THE VICKERS NAVAL YARD AT NEWCASTLE FOR SHELL. 
Serenia (the largest commercial vessel to go into service since Queen Elizabeth) completed her 
acceptance trials at the beginning of July. Built at a cost of more than £4 million, Serenia 
can carry about 8 million gallons. She has comfortable quarters. 
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THE NUCLEAR-POWERED GUIDED MISSILE CRUISER, LONG BEACH, LEAVING QUINCY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, FOR HER FIRST CRUISE. 

Long Beach, the first American nuclear-powered surface ship, carries surface-to-surface 

weapons and the Regulus, Talos and Terrier guided missiles. She has a displacement 

of 14,000 tons (standard). She was launched in July 1959. 





LORD NELSON THE LARGEST TRAWLER IN THE BRITISH FISHING FLEET—BUILT IN 
GERMANY FOR ASSOCIATED FISHERIES—SEEN AT HER HOME PORT OF HULL. 
The 1200-ton trawler is built for stern and her most interesting feature is the 
equipment for freezing a large part of the catch at sea, She is capable of 15 knots and 
can remain at sea for forty days. 


ILLUSTRATED 


OLD AND NEW, FOR WAR AND 
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PEACE: A MARITIME MISCELLANY. 


AT THE END OF HER MAIDEN VOYAGE: THE GREAT 45,000-TON LUXURY LINER CANBERRA 
ENTERING THE OVERSEAS SHIPPING TERMINAL AT SYDNEY. 

Canberra was greeted by thousands of people as she came into Sydney Harbour— 

nearly an hour ahead of schedule. The sailing vessel on the other side of the harbour 
is the Indonesian Navy's training barquentine, Dewarutji. 


NOT A FOUNTAIN DISPLAY BUT A SPECTACULAR WAY OF SPRAYING TO FREE SURFACES FROM 

THE EFFECTS OF FALL-OUT. THE OPERATION IS TAKING PLACE ON BOARD THE CARRIER 

HERMES. THE FALL-OUT WOULD BE ENCOUNTERED ON THE FRINGE OF A NUCLEAR EXPLOSION. 
HERMES WAS LAUNCHED IN 1953 AND CARRIES 45 AIRCRAFT. 


THE UNITED STATES’ OLDEST WARSHIP, CONSTELLATION, WHICH WAS LAUNCHED 
IN 1797, AFTER SHE HAD BEEN DEDICATED IN BALTIMORE HARBOUR AS A NATIONAL 
SHRINE. SHE HAS BEEN EXTENS! Y RESTORED. THE U.S. NAVY’S LATEST AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER HAS BEEN NAMED AFTER HER. SHE WAS USED AGAINST BARBARY PIRATES. 
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HAVE said before—and I reallydonot ; 
think that it needs repetition—thata {| 
biography or critical study of any living ; 
personality, whether he be statesman, 


| : 
artist, writer, or tycoon, is hardly ever 
t 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


monument is quite different. The villagers 
had, in fact, murdered the airman (who was 
not Burrage’s brother), and the monument 
had been erected by one of their elders, a 
kind of Buddhist saint, who had been 
ostracised ever since. Nevertheless, the 








worth the paper on which it is printed. It 
is too often either adulatory, or malicious, 
or, in some of the worst instances, an unpleasing 
mixture of both. Now I am happy to be able 
to record a notable exception. Richard Cordell’s 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM seems to me to be about 
equal in the honesty of its approach and in the 
validity of its assessment. I shall be very much 
surprised if anything better is published after 
(and may it be a long day hence) Somerset 
Maugham’s death. 

Mr. Cordell’s biographical sketch is short, but 
invaluable. It gives the clue to Mr. Maugham’s 
outlook on life, which has so often been described 
as “enigmatic "—a judgment from which Mr. 
Cordell strongly dissents. After early years spent 
in France, in a happy atmosphere destroyed only 
by his parents’ death, Maugham was brought up 
in an English vicarage of the stern Victorian 
pattern. His stammer was a cause of painful 
embarrassment to him. It was not until he went 
to Heidelberg (not as an enrolled student) that 
new companions with untrammelled, inquiring 
minds began to release his own capacity. His 
years as a medical student—not everyone will 
remember that he in fact qualified — gave him 
material for some of his earlier work, and it was 
the success of his first novel, ‘‘ Liza of Lambeth,’ 
that made him decide to take up a literary career. 

I cannot dwell in detail on the excellent 
chapters in which Mr. Cordell analyses the merits 
and records the influences which went to build up 
Maugbam’s novels, short stories, plays, and other 
works. Much the best of these, it seems to me, 
is that on the three autobiographical novels, 
‘* Of Human Bondage,” ‘‘ The Moon and Sixpence,” 
and “ Cakes and Ale.”’ There is deep appreciation 
and insight here, but Mr. Cordell does not hesitate 
to dismiss some of the lesser works as ‘‘ trumpery,”’ 
or roundly to declare that others should be 
‘“‘ charitably forgotten.’’ Of the many passages in 
this book which I marked to quote, I will reluctantly 
confine myself to one: 

He has been called a cynical playwright for 
suggesting that sexual love does not last for ever, that 
the infidelity of one’s mate is more likely to hurt one’s 
pride than one’s heart, that people fall out of love as 
well as in love, that philosophically evil is unexplainable, 
that literal Christianity is impracticable, or dangerous 
to one who tries to practise it, that vice is not always 
punished and virtue rewarded in ways that strict 
moralists would prefer, that we dislike those whom we 
injure, that the moderately immoral seem to live about 
as happily as the rigidly conventional. Most of all, 
he refuses to attach any great importance to what is 
popularly i virtue, or to be revolted by what 
is generally considered vice. 

That is a brilliant summary, and it is duly 
qualified in other passages by reference to 
Maugham’s instant response to human nobility, 
courage and generosity. ‘‘ I know,” he is quoted 
as saying, ‘‘ just where I stand; in the very front 
row of the second-raters.”” It is to Mr. Cordell’s 
very great credit that he seems to accept this 
judgment, while pointing out how lofty such a 
position can, in fact, be. 

Having had to take a considerable interest in 
travel and guide books, from a professional as 
well as from a personal point of view, I found 
myself intrigued by something quite new in this 
line. WrsTERN Roots In Europe is described by 
its author, Massimo Salvadori, as “ an aid to the 
educated traveller.’’ Taking a swift glance round 
all the principal countries of Europe, Mr. Salvadori 
assesses their main characteristics, their individual 
contribution to what we know as Western civili- 
sation, and has a few words to say about their 
economic and political development. How, I 
asked myself, could so ambitious a project fail to 
be both biased and superficial ? Yet on reading it 
through, with a highly critical eye, I could find 
little or nothing about which to cavil. Mr. 
Salvadori is inclined to favour the liberal rather 
than the traditional trends in the great sweep of 
European history, but he is careful to point out 
the good and bad points of each, noting, for 
instance, that the Protestantism of the Reforma- 
tion could be just as totalitarian, in the political 
sense, as the Catholicism of the period. Finally 
he considers, calmly but without much optimism, 
the present and the future of the Iron Curtain 
countries. A most successful four de force. 

Two of this week’s novels struck me as being a 
good deal more than com t, and both are by 


American authors. (I commented last week on the 
general implications of this!). Lauren R. Stevens’s 
Tue Dovuste Axe tells the story of a backwoods 
family in Maine county. Henry is a farmer. 
He has married a wife whom he idealisés to 
such an extent that he will not take her virginity— 





with the result that she presents him with a bastard 
child, lame from birth. This causes a tension 
never quite resolved in Henry’s mind, but they 
have other children, two boys and two girls 
Henry's mistake is that he always tries to force 
his ideals onto others. He wants his children to 
grow up in the backwoods, living the life which he 
has created for them. Of course they do no such 
thing. Two are killed, and the other three— 
including the bastard, Justin, the only one who 
seemed to acquiesce in living the life of a farmer— 
run away. The value of the book lies in the 


FOOL SOOO 
CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
Sw Novotny theme gains its name from the 


Austrian who, in 1854, composed the first chess 
problem illustrating it. 


AVA AVA AAAS 


Putting it as simply as I can . . . White (let us 
say) is threatening two distinctly unpleasant things. 
Two black pieces are suitably posted to guard, each 
against one of the threats: but their lines of action 
intersect. White planks down a piece at the inter- 
S$ section and now whichever black piece captures it 
hinders the defensive task of the other. 


Sounds dull as ditchwater but can be intensely 
pies ! Here ’s an early, simple example, a study 
by Gonyayev from 1874; White to play and mate 
in two. 
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Black’s rook eae we mate by R-K4, his bishop 
ents mate by R-Qs5. Their lines of action 
intersect at White’s B-B4, so 1. B-B4! Now, 
whether the black rook or the bishop captures, it 
allows the mate previously prevented by the other. 


The Novotny theme in play is rarer than in 
— but when Olga Rubstova, leading Russian 
y master, had the chance to exploit it recently, 
she duly seized it. She had invited this position (in 
which of course 1... . Px R ?? allows 2. QxQ)... 


Black 


ia Sinem 


he 


mom mee 


£ue wig 
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... because she saw that 1.... N-K7ch “‘ Novotnies ” 
White’s bishop and rear rook. If 2. RxN, then 
2.... QR, and if 2. Bx N then 2... . Qx Pch, 
winning speedily. 
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author’s subtle, highly adult, treatment of his 
characters, and in his mature, well-sustained style. 

The second of these books is Bowen Hosford’s 
THe GRAVE OF THE Twin Hits. An American 
newspaperman, Alton Burrage, has lost his twin 
brother in an Air Force operation over Japan. 
Ten years after the war, he goes to Japan on an 
assignment, his attitude to the Japanese strongly 
influenced by the memory of his brother. There 
he discovers a stone monument, erected, appa- 
rently, by the Japanese villagers over the body of 
an unknown Amexican airman whose plane had 
been shot down. This stimulates Burrage to 
write a news story which goes all round the 
world, exciting the easy sentimentality of his 
countrymen. But of course the real story of the 





whole story, together with his love for a 
Japanese girl who had befriended the airman, acts 
as a catalyst in Burrage, resolving his hate and 
pointing an international moral. The author's 
craftsmanship has made something convincing 
and eminently readable out of this tangled skein 
of emotions. 

My other four novels need not detain us long. 
In Jason, Henry Treece has retold the whole 
collection of Greek legends centering on the quest 
for the golden fleece, including the subsequent 
tragedy organised by Medea. It is not badly done, 
in spite of its length—but | prefer Euripides. 

Modern Greece is the setting for Helen 
MacInnes’s Decision aT Decpui. It deals with 
spies and traitors, in the aftermath of the Greek 
Communists’ attempt to seize power after the 
last war. I thought it exciting enough, but 
undistinguished. 

James Allan Ford has written a first novel, 
THe Brave Wuite Fac, abott the fall of Hong 
Kong. This is a documentary piece rather than 
a novel, and although some of the characterisation 
is quite good and the descriptions are obviously 
authentic, I doubt—and I am very sorry to say 
so—if fiction is really Mr. Ford’s métier. 

I have kept to the last J. B. Priestley’s 
SATURN OVER THE WATER, an apocalyptic story 
about an international conspiracy of a group of men 
who aim to obtain the destruction of half the world 
by atom bombs, and then create an unpleasing 
kind of modern authoritarian Utopia in the other 
half. To call this effort third-rate is high praise. 
I had to look at the cover two or three times to 
make sure that Priestley really was the author. 

Chippy Patterson, it seems, was by turns an 
alcoholic, a womaniser, a down-and-out, a jailbird, 
a naval rating, and an eminently successful 
American criminal lawyer. His story is told in 
Tue Wor ps or Cuppy Patterson, by Arthur 
H. Lewis. It can only be read goggle-eyed and 
open-mouthed. Let me add that it is thoroughly 
well worth reading. 

The Institute for Strategic Studies is bringing 
out a series of studies in international security, the 
third of which, Men 1n UN1Form, has been written 
by M. R. D. Foot. It deals authoritatively with 
the various ways in which modern industrial 
states plan their manpower problems, including 
conscription, the voluntary system, and citizen 
armies. The author is in favour of Britain’s 
reversal of her decision to drop national service. 
A most useful book for all newspaper defence 
correspondents. 

The history of the Highland Light Infantry, 
from 1882-1918, entitled Proup Heritace, by 
Lieut.-Colonel L. B. Oatts, is the third volume in 
the annals of this great regiment. It includes the 
Malakand campaign of 1897, the Boer War, and 
the many terrible battles of the First World War in 
which the H.L.I. played such a conspicuous and 
gallant part. 

Yachting enthusiasts have been lucky lately 
in the amount of attention paid by authors and 
publishers to their sport—(or is that too inadequate 
a word ?). Mr. Erroll Bruce’s WHEN THE Crew 
MATTER Most describes the 1960 race of ocean- 
going yachts from Bermuda round the Orkneys 
to Denmark. Of course it is technical, but as an 
amateur I found it most enjoyable. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


SOMERSET MavuGHam, by Richard Cordell. 
(Heinemann : 255.) 

WeEsTERN Roots 1n Evropz, by Massimo 
Salvadori. (Pall Mall; 25s.) 

Tue Dovsite Axe, by Lauren R. Stevens. 
(Gollancz; 18s.) 

THe GRAVE oF THe Twin Hitts, by Bowen 
Hosford. (Heinemann ; 18s.) 

Jason, by Henry Treece. (Bodley Head; 18s.) 

DEcIsION AT Detpui, by Helen MacInnes, 
(Collins ; 18s.) 

Tue Brave Wuirte Frac, by James Allan Ford. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 18s.) 

Saturn Over THe Water, by J. B. Priestley. 
(Heinemann; 18s.) 

Tue Wortps or Cuppy Patrerson, by Arthur 
H. Lewis. (Gollancz ; 21s.) 

MEN in Unirorm, By M. R. D. Foot. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson ; 21s.) 

Proup Heritace, by Lieut.-Colonel L. B. 


Oatts. (Grant, 42s.) 
WHEN THE CREW MatrTeR Mosr, Erroll 
Bruce. (Stanley Paul; 215.) "7 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 106: WHEN THE SHEIKHS COME MARCHING IN. 
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AN EXPONENT OF RIFF FOLK MUSIC PRACTISING HIS ART AT NADOR, MOROCCO, NEAR THE ALGERIAN BORDER. 

| appeared in one of the late Gerard Hoffnung’s concerts with a concerto all to 

| itself. What wonderful programme notes there could have been! “ Again 
and again the tubas plead for mercy but the Riff horn shows no signs of remorse. 

In harsh tones it paints a picture of a ruined and desolate world until on a B flat 

climax the violins enter, bringing a theme of redemption in which the Riff 

horn finally acquiesces and the concerto ends on a note of acceptance.” 


This must surely be one of the most remarkable musical instruments in the 
world though unfortunately we can gain no idea of the sounds it produces 
from this photograph. The tone would probably be more like that which 
brought down the walls of Jericho rather than that of a sweet love-lorn hautboy. | 
One would also like to know whether the coins on the tassel vibrate when the | 
horns sound fortissimo and make a gentle tinkling obbligato. It should have | 











| British Motor Industry must by now be accustomed to playing the 

role of an Aunt Sally. Every now and then it is attacked by some 
politician or other, or has gratuitous advice tendered to it by those little 
qualified to give it. ; a 

About the middle of June there was a scathing but ill-informed attack 
on it by Mr. Francis Noel-Baker, the M.P. for Swindon, who is reported 
to have written that “in British-governed territories British officials 
almost all drive foreign cars (including the excellent cars produced by the 
nationalised French factories) because our cars are less well designed and 
made, and have rotten spares and maintenance facjlities operated by local 
agents who are often half-asleep.” 

Quite frankly this is nonsense! In the first place the words in brackets 
convey the suggestion that more than one of the French manufacturers are 
nationalised, but the fact 
is that only Renault can 
be so described, although 
Mr. Noel -Baker may 
possibly defend his words 
on the plea that Renault 
has a number of factories. 

In refuting the above- 
quoted, ill-advised and 
unwarranted criticism the 
President of the S.M.M.T., 
Mr. D. Stokes, summed 
up the true position 
succinctly with the words 
“ British cars to-day stand 
in the forefront in terms 
of modern design and 
styling.” That this is well 
recognised by those really 
qualified to judge is 
proved by the number of 
famous foreign car manu- 
facturers who purchase 
British-designed and made 
components, such as 
engines, propeller shafts, 
overdrives, rear axles and 
brakes. B.M.C. have sup- 
plied engines to Germany, 
British disc brakes are 
supplied to Mercedes-Benz, 
Germany’s foremost 
quality car manufacturer, 
to the great Fiat concern 
in Italy, and to France for 
its only large luxury car, 
the Facel Vega, and the 
smaller Facellia. The 
Swedish Volvo fits a 
British-made overdrive. 
These and similar facts 
could easily have been 
discovered before such a 
criticism was made. 

Criticism was also made 
about “incompetent, 
antiquated methods of 
management ’’ but pre- 
sumably Mr. Noel-Baker 
does not remember that 
many tens of thousands 
of Metropolitan cars have 
been made by B.M.C. for 
the American Motor 
Corporation, the order 
being secured after that 
body had explored the pos- 
sibilities of Continental 
manufacture, that B.M.C. 
cars are being made by 
Innocenti in Italy and thus 
have a foothold in the E.C.M., that Volvo cars are being assembled by 
Jensens in the Midlands, and that Rovers supply the famous Land-Rover 
to the Swiss and other armies. I could add many other such examples, 
but none of these could exist unless design, manufacture, and management 

As for spares and maintenance facilities, Mr. Noel-Baker is sadly 
behind the times. His criticism was true in the post-war period, 
admittedly, but during the last few years the Big Five manufacturers, 
who are responsible for the bulk of our car exports, have built up huge 
spares departments from which all markets are expeditiously supplied. | 


York and, at the same time, for the coast of England, delivery of 
the American order taking ty-four hours and of the English order 
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ANSWERING A CRITIC OF BRITISH CARS; AND OTHER MOTORING ITEMS. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I. Mech.E. 





ONE OF THE MULTITUDE OF THOROUGH TESTS THAT EVERY CAR IS PUT THROUGH TO-DAY BEFORE IT IS ALLOWED ON 

TO THE MARKET: THE NEW WATER-LEAK TEST BEING CARRIED OUT ON A MORRIS MINI-MINOR AT MORRIS MOTORS, 

COWLEY. COLONEL CLEASE DISCUSSES CHARGES MADE AGAINST THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY, AND MENTIONS SOME 
NEW MODELS RECENTLY INTRODUCED. 


‘Counties Office, the latest addition to the R.A.C.’s network of County Offices. 
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But criticism such as quoted is not new, and it is not confined to British 
cars. It is made against Continental and American cars at times, and it is 
usually based on’a few isolated instances and hearsay. The fact is that in 
these days bad cars cannot exist; before a new model is put into production 
several prototypes are made and tested over the proving ground of the 
Motor Industry Research Association and over many hundreds of thousands 
of miles of varied roads and tracks in many countries. Only when all the 
snags and weaknesses have been discovered and remedied will production 
of the new model be allowed to start. 

Even then the manufacturer still strives to improve the product and at the 
factories the finished cars are subjected to searching tests. For example, 
at Cowley an intensive test for water leaks has recently been installed and 
in this every car spends ten minutes while 130 gallons of water per minute 
at a pressure of 30 Ib. per 
Sq. in. are directed on it 
from all directions and air is 
blown on it at a speed of 
45 m.p.h. Furthermore, a 
special fitting allows air to 
be drawn out of the car, 
so that a partial vacuum 
within it assists the entry 
of water. After this test 
there should be no com- 
plaints of water entering a 
car in rainy weather ! 

On June 30, 1961, a new 
M.G. Midget was an- 
nounced, the first under- 
1-litre M.G. to appear since 
the famous PB type went 
out of production at Abing- 
don twenty-five years ago. 
Like the Austin-Healey 
Sprite it has the A-type 
948-c.c. engine with two 
carburettors, a compression 
ratio of 9 to 1 and develops 
46.4 b.h.p. at 5500 r.p.m. 
The hypoid final drive has 
a ratio of 4.22 to 1 and the 
close ratio gearbox gives 
overall ratios of 5.726 to 1 
on third, 8.975 to 1 on 
second and 13.504 to 1 on 
first, with synchromesh 
mechanism on the three 
upper ratios. Coil springs 
and wishbones form the 
front suspension and 
quarter-elliptics are used 
at the rear. 

It is an attractive- 
looking little two-door with 
a wide, shallow radiator 
grille and gently curving 
lines that suggest low drag ; 
it is of integral construction 
and has a locking lid to the 
boot with additional 


separately adjustable 
bucket seats. The hood 
and hood stays are separate 
for easy stowage, and sliding 
side windows are detach- 
able. Basic price is £472, 
and purchase tax {197 15s. 
tod., total {669 15s. rod. 

Also announced is the 
Mk. II versionof theM.G.A. 
1600, powered by a 1622-c.c. 
engine of 76.2 mm. bore 
and 88.9 mm. stroke de- 
veloping 90 b.h.p. at 5500 r.p.m., on a compression ratio of 8.9 to 1, instead 
of the 83 b.h.p. at 5600 r.p.m. of the 1588-c.c. engine with a bore of 75-4 mm. 
and the same stroke. The increase in power has made it possible to raise the 
final drive ratio to 4.1 to 1. Slight styling differences include a i 
radiator grille and tail lamp clusters set horizontally on the body instead of 
vertically on the wings. 

From new cars I turn to new buildings, for the R.A.C.’s twelve-storey 
office block, R.A:C. House, at Croydon, was opened by Lord Mountbatten, 
President of the Club, on June 19th. It houses some of ‘the departments of 
the Associate Section, which has greatly expanded with the breaking of all 
recruitment records during recent years and the development of ancillary 
activities, such as the Junior Driver Scheme and the Travel Service. The 
new building will also be the base for the Club’s new Southern Home 
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FOR EVERY CLIMATE 


Ref. 41072. 17 jewels, shock- 
protected, unbreakable main- 
spring, waterproof, rolied gold 
case, steel back. Also avail- 
able in all steel case (Ref. 
41073) and in 18 ct. solid gold 
case (Ref. 41077). U.K. prices 
from £17.10. 0. 
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sh 
is Ref. 55002. 17 jewels, shock- 
in protected, unbreakable main- 
on spring, assorted dials, rolled 
he gold case, steel back. Also 
“ available in all steel case 
> (Ref. 55003) and in 9 ct. solid 

gold case (Ref. 55005). U.K. 
- prices from £15. 
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in Water Treatment Works 


| For the clarification of potable and pro- 
cess waters, public utility and industrial 
concerns, in many parts of the world, 
employ, to considerable economic advan- 
| tage, the Glenfield filtration process 
known as Micro-straining. 


Ali Micro-straining enquiries 
should be addressed to : 


CIVIL ENGINEER'S DEPT., 
GLENFIELD & KENNEDY LTD., 
105, PARK ST., LONDON, W.! 





HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : 
. KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 














OLD 


SCOTCH 


THE BEST IN SCOTCH 
FOR 100 YEARS 





ALSO GOLD LABEL DE LUXE 75° PROOF 
Sole Proprietors: LANG BROTHERS LTD., GLASGOW 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
Gapened of tn 2 eatin’ condition or ln any wnmathorlead cover by wey 









sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it by not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
by way of Trade except at the fll retail price as shown on the cover of 
of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publi 


ow ney and that it shall not be lent, resold, ge 
ion or advertising, literary or pictorial matter 
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During July Carnation Flower becomes more 
plentiful and so that our Customers may 
take advantage of this, we are offering our 





WILDSMITH 





Your G.C.E. 


—WHERE WILL 
IT TAKE YOU? 


You could fly as an 
Officer in the R.ALF. 





You have—or hope to gain— 
G.C.E. (or equivalent) at ‘O’ level 












Special Boxes at a substantial price reduction. 


1 gn. boxes for 15/- 
2 gn. boxes for 30/- 
5 gn. boxes for 70/- 








Fresh-Cut Carnations 


ALLWOODS 


BY POST 








Always just right and appreciated at 

all times in joy or in sorrow. Specially 
selected colours or unique mixed 

shades, which are not seen in florist’s shops 





Carnation Specialists 


4co 





ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 








Ready to weer 
£10.10.0 





BROCHURE AND SELF. 
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Painted by George Hooper 


ell guide to BUTE 






Bute, unique county of a few islands in the Firth of Clyde. From Bute itself, the metropolitan island, 
with its small lochs, its Ayrshire cows (1) and black-faced sheep (2), its cosiness, its dormer-windowed 
houses, its palm-like dracoena trees (3) and fuchsia hedges (indicating the marine mildness of this 
west coast), the eye looks across the great thing, scenically and dramatically, of all the county — to 
mountainous Arran rising almost to 3000 feet out of the Sound of Bute, tall, rugged, glen-divided 
structure of granite and red sandstone. An Irish poem of the 13th century speaks of Arran with a 
modern affection — 

Arran of the many stags, 

The sea comes up to its shoulder 

— speaks of its glens, trees, cattle, of 

Blaeberries ripe on its moors, 

Water cold in its streams. 
The sheltered Sound and Firth have a rich fauna — herrings, porpoises (after the herrings), white- 
sided dolphins, starfish, cockles, clams, sea-urchins, lobsters (so a Marine Biological Station — with 
a museum — is maintained on Cumbrace). The birds include Shelduck (4) (which nest on Arran) and 
Red-breasted Mergansers (5), wandering Gannets from Ailsa Crag, Redshank along the shore. Also 
Bute — more exactly Arran — has had two eminent long-faced natives, whose wares have gone round 
the world — Daniel Macmillan (6) (1813-57), founder of a London — and New York — publishing 
empire, who was born in an Arran croft at Corrie, under Goatfell; and Donald Mackelvie (7) (1867- 
1947), grocer on Arran, famous for his Arran potato varieties — Arran Pilot, Arran Banner, Arran 
Chieftain and others — which he raised on a croft at Lamlash. 


The “ Shell Guide to Wild Life’, a monthly series depicting animals and plants in their natural surroundings, which gave 
pleasure to so many people, is published in book form by Phoenix House Ltd at 7/6. The “‘Shell Guide to Trees’’ and 
“Shell Guide to Flowers of the Countryside” are also available at 7'6 each. On sale at booksheps and bookstalls. 


CAN BE SURE OF Goa The key to the Countryside 





Mimosas bloom on London River 


The moment I stepped into our cabin there it was. . a 
huge bunch of golden yellow mimosa that made a sunny 
afternoon seem even brighter. 

There were only two words on the card. “From 
Tom’’. Even one’s husband can be romantic sometimes! 
As I buried my face in those gorgeous flowers something 
told me I’d never forget that moment—or that ship. 

Probably to you a ship seems a huge, impersonal thing. 
But not the Arcadia: She was home to us from then on 
and the people on board looked after us as if we were 


their only concern. We swam, we danced, we sun- 
bathed, we trotted round Naples and Colombo and all 
the other heavenly ports of call. And when we got to 
Sydney, and realised San Francisco was still four whole 
weeks away, I had the sort of feeling you have when you 
wake up too early and know you can go back to sleep 
again. 

It had to end, of course. But for ten blissful weeks 
mimosas bloomed the whole day through and all my 
geese were swans. 








THE WORLD'S LARGEST PASSENGER LINE 
16 Cockspur Street, SW1, 130 Leadenhall Street, EC3 and Travel Agents 














